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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of 
Enquiry, Family Budget Enquiries where conducted on uniform 
lines in selected industrial centres in India during 1944 • 46 by 
the Government of India with a view to constructing and 
maintaining reliable Consumer Price Index Numbers for difle- 
rent centres. With the passage of time the consumption pattern 
of working class had undergone considerable change and it was 
felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers should be 
revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, there- 
fore, decided by the Planning Commission that fresh Family 
Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (factory, 
mining and plantations) based on the latest scientific principles 
should be conducted during the Second Plan period. This task 
was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour pd 
Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives 
of Indian Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central 
Statistical Organisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly 
set up for deciding all technical details for the planning and 
conduct of the Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 
1958-59 in accordance with the recommendations of the Techni- 
cal Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers set up 
by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down by 
the LL.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944— 46 Enquiries which mainly cosisted of 
collection of data on Income and Expenditure of working class 
households, the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so 
as to include a study of other aspects of the Level of Living in 
addition to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National 
Sample Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre 
and centres in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. 
Field Branch) and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to 
the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the 
Reports and the tabulation of data relating to Level of Living 
were the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Lulxw 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical 
aspects of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The 
present Report consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion 
of Family Budget data while Part II analyses data relating to 
other aspects of the Level of Living. 



5. The primary responsibility of drafting this report devolv- 
ed on Shri B. P. Guha, Research Officer, assisted by Shri 
M. Gangadharan, Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and 
supervision of Shri K. N. Vali, Deputy Director. My thanks are 
due to the National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the State Governments 
and the various Employers’ and Workers* Organisations for their 
kind co-operation in the conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are 
also due to the working class households but for whose active 
co-operation it would not have been possible to collect the requi- 
site data relating to the various facets of family Uving. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the 
Government of India. 


I.^bour Bureau, K. C. SEAL, 

Cleremont Simla-4, Director 

Dated the 18 October, 1966. 
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CHAPIER 1 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1.1. Family living study 

Famil\ living siiidics aim al collcilion and analysis ol' data on cun- 
sumplion ])atlcin and ollun aspects of living conditions in respect of 
families of a specified population group, l lie surveys conducted for this 
pLirpo.se pro\ide .SLope for (he (olledion of a wide range of data from 
the families. When attention is fotussed on a limited aspect only, the 
snrvess hecomc specialised surveys, such as family hndget survey, where 
the bulk of the data (ollected relate to consnmpiiou expenditure. Other 
illustrations of such specialised surveys are fcKul consumption survcy.s, 
health surveys, labour foice survess. demographic survess, education 
surveys and housing surveys. .Mthough in c’ach ca.se, the specialised survey 
lays emphasis on a particnlai problem, some more general information such 
as the cx'onomic status of the family, is fr{‘(|uently included in order to 
facilitate the analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. 
In recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living 
surveys to multi subject sinveys laying ecpial emphasis on a broad spectrum 
of data, comliining two or mote major topics, such as family characteristics, 
income, emplo\meni. education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. through 
such mnlti-subjc'c t sinvess. famil\ living studies can be put to manifold 
uses. I hese ma\ b<- used to provide- mtiterial foi research itito the 
behaviour patterns of dillerent groups of the population. I'hey can also 
supply the basic data tieecled for policy-making itt connection with social 
and economic |)lanning which may include the establishment of norms 
or the deteiinination of needs, in pieparation for social and economic 
measures, as well as for the ;i.sses.smcnt of the impact of policy decisions 
already applied in implementing welfare piogrammes. In developing 
countries like India, which are engaged in planning programmes, the 
data collected through family living surveys can be u.sed to till gaps in 
the existing information and to piovido cluMks on the completeness of 
the existing data. 

In its widest .sense, a family living survey .should yield data for an 
analysis of the level of living of a paiticulai population group. ,\n 
idea of the spectrum of data neerded for such an analysis can be had from 
the following main components of the level of living given by the U.N. 
C'.ommittej of Experts on Itit;i national Definition and Measurement of 
.Standards and Levels of Living. IfkVI :* 

(i) Health, inc luding demographic cotiditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(iii) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) (amditions of work; 

(v) Fanploymcnt situation; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) rransportation; 

"'R.c^pnrt oil Intci'nulioual Dciiuiliuu uud \rcasiirciiM*nl ul' Suiuiards uud Ixvels of Living 
(U.N.), 19.jt. 



(yiii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(\\) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) .Social .security; and 

(xii) lluinan frccdom.s. 

In i;ondiu'tiiig the family living surveys in this country during 1958-59, 
inter alia, in Labac, an attempt was made to cover many of the compo- 
nents giv;rn above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting 
diagram for new .series of consumer price index numbers for the respec- 
tive ceniies was kept in view. J*’or the latter purpose, the relevant data 
are those which are usually covered in a specialised family budget survey. 
In this Report, the data on family budget survey have been discussed 
separateh in Part 1 and the data collected on other components of level 
of living liave been presented in Part 11. 

1.2. De.sci iptioii of the survey 

Lal)a' was one of the centres where an integrated scheme of family 
living Miivcys among industrial workers at .50* important factory, mining 
and planiation centres were conducted during l9.5tS-59. The details re- 
garding origin, sco])<‘, design, etc., «»f the pre.sent surveys will be published 
in a .sepal ate Report, as they happen to be common for all the 30 centres. 
,V lew important details aie, however, tliscussed here briefly in order to 
bring out the significance of the data for the Labac centre presented in 
this Report. 

1.2 1. Organisation of the sun'ey 

'I'he working chess family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Uurcau, .Ministry of I.aboin and Kmployinent, Government of India. 
'I’he technical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance 
of a reclinical .\dvisory (ioininitiee on (a)st of Living Index Numbers, 
consisting of the repri sentatives of the .Ministries of Labour and Employ- 
ment, Food and .\gri( idtiire and Finance, the Pl.'tnning Commission, the 
National Sample .Survey Direttoiatc. the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the Reserve bank of India. The held 
work was entrusted to the Directorate of National Sample Survey and 
processing and tabulation of data colhrtcd in .Schedule ‘.A’ (Family Budget) 
were entuisti d to the Indian Statistit al Institute, Calcutta. The tabula- 
tion of d ita collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the 
Labour llureau. .Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the 
results of the surveys and const ructK)n and maintenance of new scries of 
consumer pruc index numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour 
Bureau. 

1.22. Definition of a u’orhing class family 

,A working cla.s.s family was the basic unit of the survey. ,A faniilv 
was defined in terms of sociological and eionomii considerations as 
consisting of persons ; 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usu.ally living together and/or served from the same kitchen; 
.and 


*The list of 50 centres is given in Appendix I, 
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(Hi) {xjoling u major part oC iheir income ancl/or dcpcndiiig on a 
common pool of income for a major part of tiurir expenditure. 

Relatives and fri;.‘nds, besides wife and children, living with ihe 
family and depending on the common family jjool for their expenditure 
were considered family memhers. On the other hand, domestic servants 
and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept but they were 
taken to constitute separate families within the household, ('are was 
taken to include temporary absentees smh as family members on tours 
or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. Casual guests were not 
considered to be family members even though they might have stayed 
with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing group, where 
the members pooled a part of their income only for messing, generally 
each member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 30 per cent, 
or more of its income during the specified calendar month through manual 
work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories .Act. 1948. 
the Mines .Vet. 19.32. or tfu* IMantaiions Labour .Vtt. 19.31. as the ease 
may be. 'The survey in l.afiaci which was a plantation centre, covered 
families deriving a major part of their iiuomc from manual employment 
in registered plantations only. Manual work, was defined on the basis 
of <'fassirication of occupations. I'hus. a jot) though esst^ntially involving 
physical labour but rccpiiring a ceilain level of general, profe.ssional, scien- 
tific or technical education was cla.ssified as ‘uon-manuaF. (^n the other 
hand, jobs involving physical labour l)ui not ret]uiring much of educa- 
tional (general, scientific, lecbuical or otherwise) background were treated 
as ‘munuar work. 

1.23. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling meibods. viz. tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling wcic followed for getting down to the ultimate units of the 
familv living survey, v/;. the families. 'I be choice between the two 
methods depended upon operational convenience. Ihus. at a centre 
where working class population was concentrated in definite are.ns. which 
cotild be located and dcmarcatctl wiilumt much diflictilty. tencmenl 
sampling was followed. On the other band, if the working class popula- 
tion in a centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the pay-roll 
sampling became operationally more convenient and econottiital. On the 
basis of the preliminary stirvey conducted in December, 1937 — February, 
19.38, it was dccitlcd to adopt pay-roll sampling at the Labac centre and 
the list of registered plantations. 9 in all. in the Lakhimpur circle (which 
includes Labac) as defined by the Indian l ea .Vssot iation was Ihe 
sampling frame. 

‘Fhe sample size for a centre was determinetl on the b.'isis of the 
iiumlxu' of indtcstrial workers, the type of s.impling followed, the work- 
load manageable by an Investigator and the retpiircd precision of weights 
to be derived from .Sclietlule ‘.A' for (ionsiimer Price Index Numbers. 
The sample size fixed for the surves at Labac w-as 210 families to b:* 
canvassed for .Schedule ‘A’ and 00 families for Sdiedulc 'IF. 

The two samples drawti for .Schedules ‘.A’ and ‘B’ were imitually 
exclusive because canva.ssing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
families wotild have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and infor- 
mants. The whole sample was staggered over a peri()d of 12 months 



evenly so us to cliiuituUc the seusonul cllccls on the (onsuiiiption piittctn. 
The selection of sample, uas done in two stages. In the first stage 
groups of establishments were selected and in the next stage W'orkers 
were selected, for pay-roll sampling, one cluster of ‘1 plantations 
and 3 clusters of 2 plantations each were formed by grouping together 
plantations which were close by and of different si^cs (ninnber ot workers). 
Two independent suli-saniples of (i clusters each were selectcil systemati- 
cally with probability proportional to the number of workers employed 
after arranging the clusters in ascending order of si/e. The ultimate 
sampling unit, a working class family, was approached through the pay- 
rolls of the establishments. 'I'he up-to-date and complete lists of workers 
entered in the pay-rolls of eadi sampled establishment were drawn up. 
Within each establishment any available arrangement by sections, grades 
or types of work was retained and from the pay-rolls of ilur establish- 
ments in a cluster a simple systematic sample of 2.'i workers was drawn 
of w'hich a w^orkers were selected by simple random sampling for .Schedule 
‘B’ (Level of Living) and the remaining 20 w’ere taken for Schedule ‘A’ 
(Family Budget). 

1.24. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at each centre. 'I’hc period for the w’orking chess family living 
survey at Labac centre was .-Vngnsi. 1058 to September, 10.50. The period 
w'as more than 12 months l)ecause of non-availability of some of the selected 
households during the lime of eiuiuiiy. 

2.25. Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data, as a 
large proportion of the population covered cons'isled of illiterate wtnkers 
who could not be expected to reply to mailed c|nesiionnaiies or to main- 
tain accounts. Moreover, the (.|neslionnairc c«)vcrcd a wide range of 
subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be had without 
explaining in person the signilicance of the (piestions to the respondents. 

I.2(>. Difficulties in the collect mu n\ (to tv 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the sut vey and 
extended full co-operatit)n to the Investigators of the Directorate of 
National Sample .Survey, who were entrusted with the held work. Because 
of the lengthy (|nestionnaire, hywever. the sampled woikers sometimes 
felt impatient w’hile answeiing questions. It took three to four hours 
to complete schedule ‘.V’ (relating to income and expenditure). I'lie 
detailed itemised breakdown of consum])tion and expenditure in many 
of the blocks, e.g., clothing, medical tare, personal care,’ education lind 
reading, recieation and amusements, transport and cohnnnnication. sub- 
scription. personal elfects. taxes and interest w’as specially irksome. Infor- 
mation on the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants tvas furni.shed 
by the workers with great reluct am e. 



CHAPTER 2 


ECONOMK^ BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory ^ 

Lab.K; is otic of (he most iinportaiu (ca {X'tMliKiii^ eeiKrcs of the Slate 
of Assam. It is situated in the distrut of (’achar on the west border of 
Union Territory of Manipur. 

2.2. Working class area and market 

'I’he working class population at Labac was reported to be not con- 
centrated in any particular area. 'I'hey are mostly scattered throughout 
the tea estates. The market patronised predominantly by the working 
class population in Labac is [..abac hat (periodical market) and this was 
selected for the collection of retail prices for the new series of ('onsumcr 
Price Index Numbers for the Labac centre. 

2..H. General characteristics of working class population-survey results 
2.‘ll. Industries 

,\ccording to the survey the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Labac was aboui 
(i'l hundred. The estimated number of employees in these families was 
about 10 thousand. A distribution of these employees by industries and 
in each industry by sex and adults/children is given in the following 
table. In column 7, the average monthly income per employee from 
paid employment in different industries, as reported by the families, is 
also given. 

Tabi.e 2 . 1 

Dislrihiition of emfdnyees {includwff apprentices') by industries and other details 

Industry Pm eiitage di-stribution of employ- Total Average Nuni- 

ees by .sex and adults/children Num- monthly ' ber of- 

t * ^ l3er of income employ 

Nfen Women Children Total employ- per ees (im- 

ec» (c.sti- employ- esti- 
mated) cesfrom mated)* 
paid 
employ- 
ment 


(Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1) 

0 

7 

8 

Profhulioji (if ir.T in planta- 
tion .... 

.W.TS 

tri.'iB 

0.09 

100.00 

9,91.') 

34.4.') 

4.3fi 

Rest ..... 


20. 9R 

11.70 

100.00 

.397 

24.. 51 

14 

All . . . . 

j4.24 

44.04 

1.12 

100.00 

10,312 

33. 7n 

(.•iO 

Numbe,r of employees (uii- 
estimatedi* . 

239 

20fi 


l.'iO 

. . 

. - 

. . 


*Une.stimatefl figures stand for sample totals and estimated ngiires are the population esti- 
mates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will l>e iiserl in all other 
tables of Part 1 of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be taken as 
estimated figures'. 
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A large majority of the employees (al)Oiit 90 per cent.) were employed 
in prodiiciion of tea in plantations. Women employees constituted 
(about 'l.'i per cent, of the total and children about 1 per cent. The 
average monthly income per employee was Rs. 3.^.78. 


2.32. Ocriipalion 

Table 2.2 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adiilts/children. total numl)er <»f employees and 
average monthly income j)ei employee from paid employment. 


Tabi.e 2.2 

Distribution of employtes {including apprentices) by occupation and other details 


OcrupatioiL 


Porrentage dLstribution of employ- Total Average Niim- 
res by sex and adults, children number monthly ber of 

^ ^ — — ^ ofem- income cmploy- 

Mcn Women Clhildrrn 'Potal ployres per em- ccs (un- 

ployee cstimat- 
iroin ed) 
paid 
employ- 
ment 
(Rs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

() 

7 

B 

Plantation workers 

53.26 

46.04 

0.70 KJo.OO 

9,867 

34.08 

434 

Rest .... 

76.03 

13.49 

10.48 100.00 

445 

27.03 

16 

All occupations 

54.24 

44.64 

1.12 100.00 

10,312 

33.78 

430 

Number of employees (un- 
cstimated] 

239 

206 

5 430 





A large proportion of the employees (about 96 per cent) were employed 
as plantation svorkers. 


2.311. Nature of employment and type of settlement 

Table 2.3 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number 
of davs worked classified by (a) regular and casual employment, and (b) 
settled or not settled. .\ 'settled person was defined as one who had 
permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e,, who had no enduring 
connections with his native place and had developed sentimental and 
permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 
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Table 2.3 


Percentage distribution of employees {including apprentices) by nalure of employment , 
type of settlement and number of days worked 


Number of days worked during the 
month 

Percentage distribution of employees by 

^ 

Nature of employment 'ryp<^ of settle- 

ment 

— — ^ ^ 

Regular CA<Tsunl All Settled Not 

settled 

Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees (un- 
estimat- 
cd) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

") 

6 

7 

0 


2.36 

22.. 33 

2.75 

2.78 

, , 

12 

1-7 


1.34 

7.83 

1.46 

1.48 

. . 

8 

8-1.5 


2.93 

26.02 

3.37 

3.03 

31.37 

17 

16-19 


11.27 

12.78 

11. .30 

11.21 

18.63 

48 

20-23 


23.51 

11.73 

23.29 

23.15 

34.32 

99 

24-27 


58.00 

. . 

.56.88 

.57.39 

15.68 

263 

28-31 


0..59 

19.31 

0.95 

0.96 
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Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

450 

Percentage to total 

. 

98.07 

1.93 

100.00 

98.79 

1.21 


Number of employed 

(unestimated'i 

442 

H 

4.50 

444 

() 


Of the total employees, about 
remaining 2 per cent, were castial*. 
at the centre. 

98 per 
.Almost 

cent, 
all ihe 

were re 
employt 

gnlar and the 
•es were seltletl 


2.34. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyetl 
was Rs. 67.8.5. The estimated distribution of families in different income 
classes is given in table 2.4. 

Table 2.4 

Distribution of families by monthly family income 


Monthly family income class 




Percentage of families to 
total 

Less than Rs. 30 . 





3.1.5 

Rs. 30 to Ids than Rs. 60 





41.82 

Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 





37.. 59 

Rs. 90 to le.ss than Rs. 120 





12.04 

Rs. 120 to les.s than Rs. 1.50 . 





2.91 

Rs. 1.50 to lr.s.s than R.s. 210 . 





1.75 

Rs. 210 and al)ovc 




'fOTAF. 

0.74 

100.00 


♦The classification of workers into ‘remilar’ and ‘rasnaP was done on different tiasis from 
the one adopted in the ‘‘Occupational Wasfe Survey”, condiirted by the l.aboiir Bureau in 
l9.58-.')9 where the term ‘casual’ was uscti in a more restrictr«I sense. 

3—3 DLBS;66 
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The modal family income group was ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs, 60’. 
About 79 per cent, of tlie families had income ranging from Rs. 30 to less 
than Rs. 90 per month. Only about 5 per cent, of the families had income 
of Rs. 120 or more. 

2.3'). Family size 

I’he average size of the family was 4.90 persons. The estimated dis- 
tribution of families in the different si/e-groiips is given in table 2.5. 

Table 2.5 

Distribution of families by size 


Family size (iiumbf r of members) 



Percentage of families 
to total 

One 

. 

. . . 

7.^t^ 

Two and three ..... 

• 

. . . 

22.99 

Four and live ..... 

. 

. 

33. 70 

Six and .seven ..... 

. 

. 

21.H3 

Above seven 

• 

. 

!3.9(i 



'I’oiAr. 

100 00 





CHAPTER 3 


FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 


3.1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Labac have 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the important 
socio-economic charat teristics of the working class families in Labac as 
revealed by the Survey, is presented below ; 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3.1 (in page 10) gives the percentage distribution of family 
members by age. sex and marital status. 

Taking all the members living with the families at the centre, about 
‘»l per cent, were men and 10 per <eui. women. Children of T1 years of 
age or below constituted about -Iti per cent, of the total and persons of 
55 years and above about 5 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age 
group 15 to 51. about 52 per cent, were men and '18 per cent, women. In 
tliis age-group, among men about 29 per cent, were unmarried, about ()9 
per cent, married and the rest, 2 per cent, were widiiwers and separated. 
.■\mong w<mien in the same age-group alxnit 10 per cent, were unmarried, 
85 per cent, married and the rest 5 per cent, widoivs and separated. 

3.3. Religion and sixe 

Table 3.2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size giving 
a few more details such as average size of the family and average number 
of children per family. 


Table 3.2 


PercetUage distribution of familm by religion and size 


Size of family t 

Religion 

. -.-A. - .... 

Hinduism Other reli- 

gions 

ah' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

One ...... 

. 7 .(>5 

. . 

7. 16 

l\vo and three ..... 

22.10 

.56.01 

22.99 

Four and five ..... 

33.93 

27.60 

33.76 

Six and seven ..... 

21.99 

15.79 

21.83 

Above seven ..... 

14.33 

• • 

13.96 

Total ..... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of families to total 

97.45 

2.55. 

100.00 

Average size of the families . 

4.93 

3.46 

4.90 

A verage number of children per family . 

2.28 

0.99 

2.25 


9 






Table 3.1 

Percentage distributions of family members by age, sex and marital status 



Overall men and women • 1,262 15-30 30-56 28-98 19-76 1-96 1-47 1-97 100-00 100-00 

Xumberofmembers(unestimated) . . 196 398 351 250 24 18 25 1,262 
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3.4. Liiiiguage aiitl size 

Table 3.3 shows the pcKcniagc distribution o[ families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details suih as, average si/e and 
average number of children per family. 

Table 3.3 


Percent-age distribution of families by mother-tongtte and size 


Si/C of family r- 


Mother tongue 

. 


Bengali 

Hindi 

Others 

All 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

One ....... 

8.10 

. . 

13.34 

7.16 

Two and three ..... 

24.-13 

18.00 

8.01 

22.99 

Four and five ...... 

.34.62 

30.07 

26.. ■)3 

33.76 

Six and seven ...... 

20.76 

24.38 

35.75 

21.83 

Above seven ...... 

12.09 

27.49 

10.34 

13.96 

Total ....... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of families to total 

84.55 

10.88 

4.. 57 

100.00 

Average si/c of the families .... 

4.72 

6.05 

5.37 

4.90 

Average number of children per family . 

2.14 

2.94 

2.52 

2.25 

Bengali-speaking families formed about 85 per cent, of the total, 
Hindi-speaking families about 11 per cent, and the remaining 4 per cent, 
of the families spoke other languages. 


3.5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table SA. ■ 


Table 3.4 

Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family iticome classes 

by age group and level of literacy 

Age group and Monthly Tamily income class (Rs.) 

educational stand* , — - - 

.ird £30* 30-L(i0 60-L90 90-L120 120.Z,lj0 150- 210- All 

7.210 and alwve 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ' 8 9 

(i) Aged tess than 5 jears : 

Below primary ,, .. •• 15.41 .. 0.61 

No education 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 84.59 100.00 99.39 

ToTAt. .. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


*The .sign *L’ in this and sulisequcnt tables denotes Mess than’ 
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l 2 3 4 

(it) Aged j mils ami above: 


Jllilcrulr 
Ucluw priniury 
J’riin.'ny 
Middle 
Miilriculalc 
(,)lliers . 

Total . 


8y.3« 87. «3 

10.62 11.3.) 

0.27 
0.5.) 


lUU.tM) 100.00 


88.:)3 

90.70 

9.8.) 

8.73 

1.62 

. . 


0. jf) 

lUU.OU 

100. (K) 


39.77 33.93 

37.91 26.28 

2.32 2.96 

.. 14.81 


100. (M) 100.00 


3U.00 86.29 

30.00 12.08 

0.91 
0.69 


100.00 100.00 


Only a ncgligil)lc peicoiuagc of chiklrcn aged less than 3 years had 
reicived education. T aking all inenihers aged .3 years and above, about 
86 per cent, were illiterate and about 13 per cent, had received education 
up to or below primary standard, liy and large the percentage of illite- 
rate nicinlters seemed to decline with higher imonie cla-sses, 

S.b. Distribution of family members Ity age, sex and activity status 

.Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then 
available for gainful employment, and (c) those not in the labour force. 
TTie lirst major category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self- 
employed per.sons and unpaid family labour, riie second category in- 
cludes the unemployed, i.tf.j per.sons seeking employment and persons not 
seeking, though available for employment. T he fast category comprises 
pensioners, students, women doing domestic work onh, disabled pcr.s(^ns. 
young children, those employed in non-gainful oirtipations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families, information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date 
of stirvcw. The estimated distribution for all families of the delincd 
working class population group is given in T able 3..') (in page 13). 

It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was 
only a particular .sc:ction of the working i.lass population in Labac com- 
prising families which derived a major part of their income from employ- 
ment in registered plantations. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed 
was small among this section of working cla.ss population and per.suns 
were either gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. T he labour 
force participation rate was of the extent of about 12 per cent, consisting 
of gainfully occitpied persons (38 per c:cnt.) and unemployed persons 
(4 per cent.). 

.3.7. Distribution of family-members by age, .sex and economic status 

Kconomic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning dc> 
pendant and non-earning dependant. An earner was delined as one whose 
income was suflicient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant as 
'one whose income was not adecpiate for his/her own maintenance and 
non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all and was depen- 
dent for his/her maintenance: on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age. sex and eco- 
nomic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given on the 
page 14. 



Table 3.5 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 
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Table 3.6 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and econonuc status 
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Number of members (unestimated) 196 398 351 250 24 18 25 U262 
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Earners and earning dependants constituted about .H7 per cent, of the 
total. Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age-group 
15 to 54 years, though a small proportion of children also fell in the 
category of earning dependants. 'The non-earning dependants, which con- 
sisted mainly of children and women doing household work, accounted 
for about 63 per cent. 

.3.8. Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength by 
income. 

3.81. Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size groups. 'Fhe 
two-way distribution of families by income and size is given in tabic 3.7. 


Table 3.7 


Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Family 


Monthly family incoiue class (Rs.) 



JJ30 

30-/.60 

60-/.90 90./.120 

120-/.ir)0 

1.50- 

7.210 

210 All 

and above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f) 

() 

7 

8 

9 

One . 

19.37 

16.38 

. • 

• • 

• S 

. . 

• • 

7.46 

Two and three 

38.74 

31.97 

17.98 

13.60 

• • 

•• 

•• 

22.99 

Four and five 

41.89 

29.52 

42.63 

29.44 

18.07 

• • 


33.76 

Six and seven 

• • 

15.03 

21.93 

37.75 

53.47 

47.51 

.50.00 

21.83 

Above seven 

•• 

7.10 

17.46 

19.21 

28.46 

52.49 

.50.00 

13.96 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

3.15 

41.82 

37.59 

12.04 

2.91 

1.75 

0.74 

100.00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 

6 

72 

103 

39 

12 

fl 

2 

240 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of the 
family, and in higher income classes there was on the whole a large per- 
centage of large-sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of meipbers is 
given in table 3.8. 

4 -3 DLBS/66 
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Table 3.8 

Composition of families by economic status 

Average number of members per family by monthly family income 
Category of class (Rs.) 

members z— ^ ^ 

/.30 30-7-60 60.7-90 90.7.120 120-7jr)0 loO- 210 and All 

7.210 above 


1 2 


3 

4 

f) 


7 

8 

9 

Earner a : 









Adult male . 

0.42 

0.69 

1.02 

1.14 

1..55 

1.29 

1.00 

0.90 

Adult female 

O.fll 

0.4.5 

0.85 

1.08 

0.91 

1.01 

1.00 

0.71 

Children male 

* • 

. . 

0.01 

0.02 

0.07 

• . 

• • 

0.01 

Ci'.hildren female 

• • 

0.01 

. • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

0.00 

All earners 

1.23 

1.1.'. 

1.88 

2.24 

2.. 53 

2.30 

2.00 

1.62 

Earning dependants: 









Adult male . 

- . 

0.03 

0.14 

0.29 

0.13 

O.tt) 

• - 

0.11 

Adult female 

• • 

0.02 

0.07 

0.03 

0.07 

0.40 

• • 

0.05 

Children nalc 

• • 

0.02 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• . 

- . 

0.01 

Children female 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. • 

• • 

- . 

• • 

All earning de- 
pendants 

. . 

0.07 

0.21 

0.32 

0.20 

0.80 

. . 

0.17 

Xon^earning dependants : 




' 





Adult male 

0.77 

0.32 

0.41 

0.64 

0.20 

0.41 

. . 

0.40 

Adult female 

0.13 

0.02 

0.30 

0.63 

0.46 

0.60 

. . 

0.48 

Children male 

CM 

d 

0.93 

1.45 

1.21 

1..57 

2.00 

4.00 

1.21 

Children lemale 

0.39 

0.74 

1.21 

1.18 

1.94 

2.03 

1.00 

1.02 

All non-eaming 
dependants 

1.81 

2.61 

3.37 

3.66 

4.17 

5.04 

5.00 

3.11 

All: 









Adult male 

t 

1.19 

1.04 

1.57 

2.07 

1.88 

2.10 

1.00 

1.41 

Adult female 

0.91 

1.09 

1.22 

1.74 

1.14 

2.01 

1.00 

1.24 

Children male 

0.52 

0.95 

1.46 

1.23 

1.64 

2.00 

4.00 

1.23 

Children female 

0.39 

0.75 

1.21 

1.18 

1.94 

2.03 

1.00 

1.02 

All members . 

3.04 

3.83 

5.46 

6.22 

6.90 

8.14 

7.00 

4.90 

Number of 
members (uti- 
estimated) . 

19 

290 

.5.59 

246 

86 

48 

14 

1,262 
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The average number of metnlKrs per family was 4.90. Of these, 
1.62 were earners, 0.17 earning depeiulants and 3.11 non-earning depen- 
dants. The proportion of earners to the total members on the whole 
decreased with an increase in the level of income. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
income is thrown by table 3.9 which gives the distribution of families 
by earning strength and income. 


Tahlk 3.9 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength and income 


Earning strength Monthly family income cla.ss (Rs.) 


* <' 30 30 

- GO 

ti0-<;90 

90- <120 120- 
<'’150 

■s. 

1.10- 

<210 

2 10 . 1 ml 
alx>vc 

“ — s 

All 

1 2 

3 

1 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Oii« earner . 77.18 

81.21 


G.lj 


. . 

39.77 

One earner aiul our 







or more earning 
(lepeiidaiits 

.).02 

8.7:. 

6.07 12.71 



G. 19 

Two earners . 22. “>2 

13.77 

77.60 

.'.0.17 10.67 

.58.39 

IOO.OO 

1 3. 78 

Two carner.s and one 







or more earniniof 
dependant.s 


2.21) 

3.03 

20.00 


I .:j8 

'riirce eariurrs 


1.37 

33.27 76.62 

12.31 

• • 

8.I0 

riirec earner.s and 







one or more earn- 
ing dependant.s . 

•• 


.. 




More than three 
ciiriiers with or 
without earning 
dependants 



1.01 

l).2l 


0.28 

roTAL . . 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 100.1)0 

iOO.OO 

IOO.OO 

IOO.OO 


'Taking all fatnilies, the proportions of families iiaving two earners 
and one earner were about 11 per cent, and 10 per tent, respet tively. The 
percentage of families Iiaving tlirce earners and more was abottl 8 per 
cent, of the total. 

Table .‘i.lO gives the disti ibution of families liy intome anti earning 
strength in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main earner 
was delined as that earner wht).sc total earnings (iioth in cash and kind) 
from paid employment in the last calendar intiiuh preceding the dale of 
survey were more than similar earnings tif any other earner of the family 
employed in a registered plantation. 
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Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
40 per cent, of the cases. In about per cent, of the cases lic/she was 
assisted by wife/ husband, in 7 per cent, of the cases l)y children and in 
. about 4 per cent, of the cases by other family members. With the inclu- 
sion of other members in the earning-strengtli, generally a larger percen- 
tage of families came in higher income-brackets. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non- 
earning dependants according to income has already been made in the 
preceding pages. Table 11.1 1 gives the number of dependants per 100 
families by their relationship wjth the main earner by monthly family 
income classes. 'I'he dependants have been classified into three categories, 
viz., living with the family; living away from the family and dependent 
units living away. Dependants living with family are those shown as 
non-earning dependants in table 3.8. riicse types of dependants alone 
have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey. 
Dependants living away from family arc those whose expenses are borne 
in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live with the 
family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is 
difficult to determine whether they are really dependent on the sampled 
family. Such groups may even include earners. Such groups have been 
taken as dependent units living away and have been classified separately. 
In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not 
individual persons. 


Table 3.11 

Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly income and 
relationship with the main earner 


C.'.aiegory of dep- 
cjidants and rc- 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




inain earner <^30 30-<]60 

60- <90 

90-<120 120- 

<1.50 

150- 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with family: 

Wife or husband 38.74 

47.92 

9.92 

18.22 12.71 

20.09 


27.91 

Son or daughter 77 . 52 

154.08 

270.86 

260.66 .301.23 

376.51 

500.00 219.14 

Father, mother, 

uncle, aunt 

1G.12 

10.52 

6.86 

20.09 


11.87 

Brother: sister, 

cousin . 38 . 74 

14.36 

18.35 

14.25 


•• 

11.54 

Nephew, niece 25.63 

4.47 

0.82 

.. 49.75 

40.18 


5.14 

Father-in-law, 

mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 

1.75 

4.77 

2.33 7.08 



3.01 
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I 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

Son-in-law, • 

daughter-in- 

law .. 4.37 

7.99 

33,64 

19.11 

20.09 

. . lo.ps 

Grand children . . 18.09 

13.99 

40.62 

12.71 

27.64 

18.57 

Others . 


2.33 



0.28 

Total . 180.(53 261.16 

337.22 

366.66 

416. »4 

.104.60 

500.00 310.49 

Living away from family: 






Wife or husband 

• • 

•• 



. . 

Son or daughter 

•• 


•• 


. . 

Father, riiolher, 
uncle, aunt 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Brother, sister, 
cousin 


. . 

. . 


. . • . 

Ncpliew, nicce 


•• 



. . 

Fathcr-in-law, 
mother-in-law, 
brtJther-in-law, 
sister-in-law . 






Son-in-law, 
daughtcr-iii- 
law . 






Grand children 





. . 

Others . 





. . 

lorAL . 





. . 

lUpewknt units : 






Number of 

dc|)riulent 
units living 
away per 100 
families 







The number of dcpciuhiius li\ing with family increased with the 
increase in the monthiy laniily income. 

rhe distribution of families by specific family composition types in 
terms of relationship with the main earner is presented in tabic 3.12 by 
three broad income classes. 'I'hc lirst two groups, unmarried earm r ani 
husband or wife, consist of single-workers. 





Table 3.12 


Percentage distributipn of families by family composition {in terms of relationship 
with the main earner) and income 


Monthly family 
income rlas.*^ 

(Ri.) 

Family composition (in terms of relationship with the 

: main earner) 

r 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- Hus- 
band, band, 

wife, wife, 

and child- 

child- ren 

reii and 

other 
mein- 
bt^rs 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

K«s( 

.Ml 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

100.00 

94.66 

66.89 

30.21 25.61 

46.21 

72.65 

44.97 

6C.<120 


5.. 34 

27.00 

65.00 .58.73 

.53.79 

27.35 

49.63 

120 and above 


-- 

6.11 

4.79 15.66 

. ' ’ 

• • 

5.10 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

1.95 

5.51 

6.06 

45.87 18.12 

4.. 38 

18.11 

100.00 

Number of families 
(unestiinated) 

3 

8 

12 

1 19 .54 

8 

.36 

240 


Tabic 3.13 (in page 22) give.s the distribution of families by family 
composition in terms of adults/childrcn (exrlnding dependants living away) 
and level of income. 

The common types of families were 2 adults wit!) more than 2 
children. 

3.82. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families 
but not foi- variations in composition, ft is. therefore, sometimes recom- 
mended that income per adult consumption unit or consumption expen- 
diture per adult consumption unit will provide i)L‘ttcr economic classifica- 
tion. .Such classifications weie not attempted in the analysis of data for 
the pre.scnt survey liecause of difficulties of having an appropriate scale 
of adult consumption unit. Some sj>ccial analysis of the data were, 
how'cver, undertaken by adopting per capita family income as the classi- 
ficatory character. .Some of these analy.ses are pre.sentcd below. 'Table 
3.14 (in page 23) gives the percentage distribution of families by monthly 
per capita income cla.sses and family size. 

It will be .seen that the percentage of families in higher [ler capita 
income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the 
family. 

Table 3.1.'» (in page 21) shows broad composition of families (by 
economic status of members) by per capita income classes. 







Table 3. 13 

PcTcentage distribution oj" families by family composition in terms of adultsjchildren and by income 
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Percentage distribution of families by per capita income and family size 
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Table 3.15 

Composition of families {economic status) by per capita income classes 


24 




25 


The proportion of earners to lotal ineinb'ers in the I'ainily incrcas»,-tl 
with increase in the per capita incoinc. The earning dependants con- 
stituted a stiiall (‘) f>cT cent.) proportion of tlie total i'ainily inenibers. 
The proportion of non-earning dependants on the other liaiul. showed 
a declining trend with the im tease in the per capita income. The 
resulting position was that the burden of dependency was markedly high 
in the case of low per capita income classes. 




CHAPTER 4 

'family income and receipts 


4.1. Ck)iic'cpts unci clcliiiitiom 

Data I'cluliiig to family income were colljctccl in order to study tlic 
level and pattern of income hy sources, to study expenditure in relation 
to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts which did 
not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income 
from the following sources was collected in detail ; 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 
allowances, Ixmiis and commission, overtime earnings, othei 
earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; 
and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented proper- 
ties, viz., land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts and 
concessions, interest and dividends and chance games and 
lotteries. 


Data were also collected separately in respec t of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and 
of goods from family enterprise consumed l>y the family was imputed on 
the basis of retail market price. 

.All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 


4.2. Average monthly int;ome ])cr family and per capita 

/ 

llic average monthly income per family was Rs. (i7.8r» and the 
average per capita inc:oinc was Rs. I.S.7I. I'he average monthly inconfe 
per family and per capita according to clilferent family income classes is 
given below : — 

'rABi,E 4. 1 


Average monthly income by income classes 


1 trill 

Monthly family income . class fKs.) 

<30 30- <60 60- <90 90- <120 120- 150- 

.1.50 <210 

210 ami 
above 

... . 

.Ml 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

Monthly ificonie: 





Average per 
family 

27.30 43. .53 74.79 101.06 

127.34 163.60 

2.57.36 

67.85 


27 







28 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


AxriilKc- jM-r 

capii;i 9. 01 11.10 13.69 16.22 18.18 20.06 36.77 13.71 


IVarcriilagc! cif 
fiitnilirs to 

total. 3.15 11.82 37.59 12. Ot 2.91 1.75 0.74 100.00 


riic average inonlhly imome per family varied from Rs. 27.30 in 
the lowest ineome class to Rs. Ki'l.tiO in the income class ’Rs. 150 to less 
than Rs. 210’. 'riu; average per capita income per family generally 
increased with a rise in family income. 

^1.3. Income by category of earner 

Table -1.2 gives a break-up of the average monthly iiuoine per family 
by category of earner and .sonne. Income width conld not be ascribed 
to any ]>artiinlar member of the family was taken against the family 
as a whole. 

Taule 4.2 

Average numthly itu-ome by source, category of earner and family income classes 


Nfoiitlily fainily income class M<s. ; 

C*at<!goi*v of earner • - ^ — 

ami sourer <30 30...; 60 60- <90 90- . .120 120- 150- 210 and All 







< ' 1 50 

<210 

abovt* 


1 

im 

3 

I 

5 


7 

8 

9 










Paid cniploy- 
incnt 

11.71 

23.09 

36.19 

10.4.J 

70.70 

66. Ut 

87.71 

32.37 

Srlt-oinploy- 
nu'iit . ( 

.5.77 

1.50 

4.88 

7.35 

, , 

, , 

88.00 

3.83 

( )thcr sources 

0.77 

1 . 7(i 

1.37 

1.52 

9.66 

8.01 

10.00 

1.96 

Sid>-to(al: by 

llHMl . 

6.71 

2(i.3.j 

12. n 

19.32 

80.36 

74.08 

185. 7 t 

36.16 

I Vomen : 









l\dd rmplfjy- 
inent 

16.81 

1 l.tKI 

26.89 

10.16 

3(i.53 

39.33 

71.62 

23.88 

Sc*ir-i*niploymcnl 

0.77 

0.29 

0.51 

0.30 




0.37 

( )llier .sources 

2.52 

1.10 

0.72 

2.75 




1.27 

Sub- total: 
by women . 

20.10 

16.34 

28.12 

43.21 

36 . 53 

39.33 

71.62 

25.. 52 












29 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

t) 

7 

0 

9 

Children : 

Paid employ- 
ment 


0.09 

0.11 

0..57 

2.74 



0.24 

Self-employ- 

.. 

0.09 






0.01 

ineiit 

Other soiirres 



.. 




.. 


Sub- total : 
by Cliildrni 


0.10 

O.M 

0.;57 

2.74 



0.20 


- - 




- 





Family: 

Paid employ- 
ment 



0.21 

0..52 

1.03 



0.19 

Self emi)Ioy- 

.. 

0.10 

1.71 

4.47 

2 . k5 

40. 10 


2.10 

• meiit 

Other stmn'es 

0.49 

o.:)0 

2.17 

2.97 

3.03 

2.01 

.. 

i.:>4 


— 

— . 

. . . , 

— 

. ...... 

.. 



Sub-totuI: , 
by family 

0.49 

0.00 

1.09 

7.9ti 

7.71 

.50.19 

.. 

3.09 



— 

- 


• — 





■ - 

Total: 

Paid <*inploy- 
ment 

20. 52 

37.03 

03.43 

01.70 

111.00 

105.37 

159.30 

.•ifi.W! 

Self-ein])if)y- 

ment 

r )r).oo 

2.01 

7.10 

12.12 

2. 1.5 

40.10 

00.00 

0.10 

f)ther soiiirrs 

3.70 

3.00 

4.20 

7.24 

13.29 

10.05 

10.00 

4.77 

'Potal inrome 

27.30 

43.53 

74.79 

101.00 

127. 3t 

i(>3.t;o 

257.30 

07.05 





- - 


— 


- ■■ 



Pereeiitage of 
famili(*s to 
total . 

3.1.5 

41.02 

.37.. 59 

12.0! 

2.91 

1 . 7:> 

0.74 

100.00 


An analysis of iiuoinc hy category of earner shows that men con- 
trihuted ahniit .')() per cent, and women about ‘IS per cent, to the average 
monthly family int:ome from all the three sources. 

I'able 4.3 gives a break-up of the average moiithh iiuome l)y category 
of earner and source of earnings separately for difleient per capita 
income classes. 






Table 4.3 

Average monthly income per Jamily by category of earner, source and monthly per capita income classes 
* Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 


30 



Sub-total: by children .. 0.39 0.41 ’ 0.93 .. 0.28 



31 



32 


The .average monthly income per family increased from Rs. 36.10 
in the lowest end class to Rs. 87.41 in the per capita income class of 
‘Rs. 20 to less than Rs. 25’ and thereafter decreased steadily to'Rs. 63.41 
in the highest per capita income class of ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50’ in this 
case. 

4.4. Income and other receipts by components 

'Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented .accord- 
ing to monthly f.amily income classes. 


Table 4.4 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 


Source 

Monthly family income 

class CRs.) 

<30 30< 60 60-<90 90-.<120 120- 

<150 

150- 210 and All 

<^210 above 

1 

2 3 4 5 G 

7 0 9 


Paid employment : 


Basic wages and 


allowances 

23.74 

i32.87 

50.59 

73.08 

98.59 

89.11 

104.12 

49.76 

Bonus and com- 
mission 

0.34 

0.74 

2.05 

1.54 

4.. 58 

0.13 

a a 

1..53 

Concessions . 

4.44 

4.22 

4.60 

7. OH 

8.43 

10.13 

24.71 

5.09 

Rc.si 

• • 

• • 

0.19 




30.50 

0.30 

Sub-total: paid 
cniploymenl 

28.52 

37.83 

63.43 

81.70 

111.60 

105.37 

159.30 

56.08 

Self-employment : 









Agriculture . {- 

-)5.77 ( 

~^0.04 

3.69 

4.28 

2.4.5 

48.18 

70.00 

3.15 

Animal hus- 
bandry 

, , 

, , 

O.II 

, a 

, a 

a a 

a a 

0.04 

Trade . 

• . 

. • 

• • 

• • 



• • 


Rest 

0.77 

2.08 

3.30 

7.84 



18.00 

3.21 

Sub-total: self- 
employmenl (• 

-)5.00 

2.04 

7.10 

12.12 

2.45 

48.18 

88.00 

6.40 

Other income: 









Rent 

. . 

. . 

0.03 

• • 

■ . . 


• . 

0.01 

Rest 

3.78 

3.66 

4.23 

7.24 

13.29 

10.05 

10.00 

4.76 

Sub-total: other 
income 

3.78 

3.66 

4.26 

7.24 

13.29 

10.05 

10.00 

4.77 

Total income 

27.30 

43.. 53 

74.79 

101.06 

127. 3t 

163. (iO 

257.36 

67.85 







33 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

0 

O 

Olhef rereipts: 

Sale of absets 
uliicr than 
shares, cU:. 









(.iredit purcliahcr 

13. jO 


9.01 

9.70 

17. GG 

10.90 

15.00 

10.57 

Luan taken, . 

3.07 

4.4.'i 

4.77 

•• 

14.10 

10.03 

• • 

4.30 

Rest 

•• 

1.00 

0.20 

•• 




0..52 

SulMolal: other 
receipts 

17.13 

15. L“) 

13.98 

9.70 

31.82 

.57.03 

15.00 

1 '1.4.5 

'I’otal receipts 

14.73 

58.98 

00.77 

110. 7(i 

159. IG 

220.03 

272.30 

03.30 

Percentage ol* 
lainilies to 
total . 

3.15 

41.82 

37.. 50 

12.04 

2.91 

1.75 

0.71 

100 (K) 


A iiiiijoi portion (7.'> ptr cent.) of llic family income was derived from 
basic wages and allowances. I'lie percentage contribution from this source 
gcnerallv decreased at sticccssive income levels except in the income class. 
‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150'. 

Income from bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 1.53 or about 
2 per cent, of the total income. 

The average monthly income Irom concession atid ‘rest’ comprising 
overtime earnings, etc., worked otit to only Rs. 5.00 or about H per cent, 
and Re. 0..10 or 0.4 per cent, of the total income respectively. I he per- 
centage ctmtribiuion of concessions and ‘rest’ to the total income did not 
show any specific trend. 

Imome from self-employment was oidy Rs. ti.lO or al>oni 0 per cent, 
of the total income. ‘Other receipts' obtained through decreasing assets 
and increasing liabilities, tomprised receipts from sale of assets. <redit 
purchases, loans taken, et( . These capital receipts amounted to Rs. 15.15 
or about 2.-» per cent, of the total income, taking all the families together. 

4.5. Income and other receipts by components and by family size 

'Table 4.5 gites the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 






Table 4.5 

Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family siz' 
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'I'hc average income per family increased from Rs. 38.33 in case of 
single-memlx;r families to Rs. 86..*)3 in case of families having over 7 
members. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 81 per ceni. of the 
total income, rins varied from 76 |>er ccni. in the family si^e class of 
over seven members to 90 per cent, in the case of lAvo-giember families. 
Basic \vages and allowances were by far the most important components of 
income from paid employmeiu in all si/c classes. 'The (omparativcly 
small (ontribution of other sources such as lM)nus and commission, overtime 
earnings, concessiems and other earnings iluctuated in the dilfercnt si/e 
classes. 

Income from self-employment was proportionately higher in case of 
large-sized families of 7 and over 7 members. Income from ‘other sources’, 
e.g., rent, cash assistance, gifts, concessions etc., Iluctuated in the different 
size classes without showing any definite trend. 

4.6. Income and other receipts by family composition 
4.61. In terms of relationship with the main earner 

'riie composition cjf the family is an impcjitarit factor which influences 
the level of family income. 'I his can lie seen from tal>le 4.6 which gives 
the level of family income and total rec:eipts by family composition in 
terms of relationship^ with the main earner. 

Table 4.6 


Average monthly receipt by family composition in terms of relationship with the 

main earner 


(III Illlpcrs; 


Family composition (in terms of rclationsip with m.iiti earner) 


Item 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Hi IS- Hus- 
band band, 

and wife wile and 
child, 
ren 

Hus- 

band. 

wife, 

child- 

ren 

and 

other 

mcm- 

lier.s 

l.'nmar- 

ried 

earner 

and 

other 

nicin- 

brrs 

Re>i 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

K 

9 

Iiicomr 

10.19 

39.73 

05.87 

72.21 

81. to 

.57.10 

.55.1 1 

07.85 

Other receipts 

0.35 

7.07 

4.43 

17.82 

22.81 

8.15 

11.80 

15.45 

Tor.M. . 

40.54 

46.80 

70.30 

90.03 

107.24 

05 . 25 

07.00 

83.30 

Prreentagr of fami- 
lies to total 

1 .9.j 

.')..*) 1 

O.Ot) 

45.87 

18.12 

1.38 

18.11 

100.00 


file average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 83.30. 
'The major portic:>n (Rs. 67.8")) of this consisted of income from paid 
employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, 
cunce.ssions. etc., and the remaining (Rs. 1.'».4.")) was derived from ‘other 
receipts’ comprising sale of assets, .shares and securities, loans, withdraw'al 
of savings, etc. 
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Receipts other than income, i.r., in the nature of diminution of 
assets or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively unimportant part 
in the case of families consisting of unmarried earner and husband tand 
wife. I he proportion of such receipts to the income was about 1 per cent, 
and 7 per cent, respectively and to the total receipts being about 1 per cent, 
and (i per cent, respectively. 

•1.02. In terms of the number of adults and children 

'Table 4.7 (page .37^ gives the average monthly income and other 
receipts per family by family <'omposition in terms of adults/childrcn. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the income as w’cll as to total 
receipts were comparatively high in case of families consisting of 3 adults 
and more than 1 child, 2 adults and more than 2 children and 3 adults 
and one child. 



CHAPTER 5 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 

5.1. Concepts and definitions 
5.11. Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to 
increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were 
as follows : — 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; and 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised : 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement. 

(e) Transport and communication. 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittaiues to dependants, were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they arc in the nature of transfer pay- 
meAts. Thus, in the analysis presented here the term expenditure will 
refer to all the items under expenditure on current living but consump- 
tion expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances 
to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side as well 
as expenditure side. Similarly, in the ca.se of items received at conces- 
sional rates. care was taken to include the amount of concession on the 
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receipt side also. The value of all items not purchased from the market 
was calculated at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment 
tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only part was con- 
sumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under con- 
sumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In case 
of self-owned houses and land or rent free houses and quarters from 
employer or from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the 
imputation licing done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality f(ir 
similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

r>.12. Treatment of non-family members 

.Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. .Some of the sampled families 
included members, e.g., servants, or paying guests who were not family 
members but some parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed up 
with the family account. For the items where expenditure reported was 
for both family and non-family members of the household, a factor 
(f/f+c wheic ‘f’ was the numher of family members and 'e' the luimbcr of 
non-family meinbeis) was used to make adjustment for expenditure on 
account of non-family-members. Since the consuming unit could com- 
prise two elements, the participants in family account (f) and the extr.i 
pcrsons(e), the Investigators were instructed to record the composition of 
the lattcr(e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey and only 
such extra persons were to be accounted for who actually participated 
in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference pericxl. 
While calculating the share of the extras (e) it was assumed that consuming 
persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where 
the expenditure on any group of items was incurred entirelv for the paying 
guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure sides of the family 
and when that on paying guests or serv.mts was negligible it was not 
counted under ‘e’. 

r>.I3. ConsumpUcm co-efficients 

For converting the family size into :in et|uivalent numlier of adult 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard 
scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for 
conditions in India. It was. therefore, decided to adopt the following 
abridged scale of co-efRcients based on an assessment of food requirements 
of men and women in the various age-groups made by the Nutrition 
Research I,.iboratories of the Indian Council of Medical Research : 

Adult male . . . . . . .1.0 

.Adult female ....... 0.9 

Children (below 15 years) ..... 0.6 

.*>.2. Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living stirvey to collect detailed 
data on consumption expenditure item by item because such tlata form 
the basis of the w'eighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. 
Such data, together with similar data on non<on$umption outgo and 
capital outlays, expressed as average per family for the total population 
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of industrial workers, ai'c presented in Appendix II separately for single 
member families and all tamilies. Taking all the families, the average 
monthly income of the family came to Rs. 67.85 and the average con- 
sumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 83.46 leaving a deticit of Rs. 15.61. 
When items such as reinitiances to dependants, taxes and interest on 
loans were also included, t.e., expenditure on current living was con- 
sidered, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 15.81. The analysis will first 
be made in terms of consumption expenditure and other disbursements, 
i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, will be discitssed sepa- 
rately* 

.">.21. Consumption expenditure 

t)f till* awrage consuniption cxpendituti- o( Rs. 83.46 per family 
per month, an expenditure of Rs. 50.96 or 61 per tent, was incurred 
on food, Rs. .5.09 or about 6 per cent, on toliaeco. pan, supuri anti intoxi- 
cants. Rs. 6.1i8 or 7 per tent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. .3.97 or ."i per rent, 
on housing, water charges and household appliance.s, etc., Rs. 11.36 or 
I ! per cent, on clothing, betiding, headuear, footwear, etc., anti Rs. .5.80 or 
7 per tent, on other items like personal tare, medical care, transport and 
communication, etc. 

The average expenditure on the ftiod group as a whole per adult 
consumpiion unit came to Rs. 13.17 jx-r imnith. Table 5.1 gives the 
details of average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for 
the dift'eient income classes. These figures fluctuated within narrow' limits. 

Table 5.1 

Average exfieiuliture on food per adult consumption unit hy income classes 


Average Averagt^ Axerage Average 

number of iiuml>er of monthly expendit- 

members eciuivalcnt ex|KJiidit- ure on 

per family adult con- lire on food ijer 

Monthly family income class ^Ks,) suniplion food per equivalent 

units per family adult 

family ''Rs.} consumpt- 

ion unit 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 

, 

, 

. • 

3.04 

2. 38 

41 . 1?) 

15.97 

30-<60 . 

. 

. 


3.83 

3.03 

38.38 

12.67 

60-<90 . 

. 


• 

:i,H5 

4.27 

.57.. 52 

13.47 

90.< 120 . 

. 

. 


8.22 

5.09 

(>8.31 

13.42 

I20-<150. 

. 

. 


b.yo 

5.42 

04.43 

11.89 

Ij0-<210 . 

. 

. 

• 

8.14 

8.34 

7.5.21 

11.86 

210 and above 

. 

• 

• 

7.00 

4.90 

80.97 

16.52 

.Ml 




4.90 

3.B7 

.50.% 

13.17 
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').22. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays 

The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, inte- 
rest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and investments and 
debts repaid, worked out to Rs. (i.90 or alx)ut 8 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. Of this, an expenditure of Rs. 3.75 was incurred on 
savings and investments, Rs. 2.95 towards repayment of debts. Re. 0.14 on 
taxes, interest and litigation and Re. 0.00 on remittances to dependants. 
Repayment of debts and savings and investments arc in the nature of 
capital outlays because they represent decrease in liabilities or increase 
in assets. 

The important item under savings and investments was provident 
fund (Ks. 3.74). Expenditure towards providtMit fund contribution was 
reported by about 92 per cent, of the families surveyed. 


5.23. The budget of single-member families 

Single-Member families constituted about 7 per cent of the total 
families. Such families generally consisted of indusir’al w'orkers W’ho 
lived alone in the town leaving their families or de|>endauts at the native 
places. The average monthly income of single-meml)er families was 
Rs. 38..‘{3 and the average nionthly consumption expenditure Rs. 49.51 
leaving a dclicit of Rs. 11.18. When items such as remittances to depen- 
dants, taxes and interest on loans, w'hith are parts of current living ex- 
penditure. w'cre included, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 11.8.3 against 
the overall average deficit of Rs. 15.81 taking all families. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of (onsuinption expenditure pattern, in 
terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub-groups of con- 
sumption items, between single-member families and multi-member 
families. 


Table 5.2 

Percentage expenditure on groups/ sub-groups of items 


Type of family 


Ciroups/sub-groiips of items 

Single- 

member 

families 

Multi- 

member 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

48.23 

61.65 

61.06 

Pan, tupari, tobacco and alcoholic beverages . 

5.01 

6.15 

6.10 

Fuel and light ........ 

7.78 

7.52 

7.52 

Kent for house and water charges ..... 

4.77 

4.41 

4.43 

House repairs and upkeep, household appliances and utili- 
ties, furniture and furnishings and household services 

0.18 

0.35 

0.33 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and miscellaneous 

27.77 

12.95 

13.61 

Personal care 

1.76 

1.17 

1.20 
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1 




2 

s 

4 

Education and reading • . 

• 

• 

• • 

. • 

0.18 

0.17 

Recreation and amusement • • 

• 

• 

• 

. • 

0.01 

0.01 

Medical care . • • • 

• 

• 

• m 

• • 

0.02 

0.02 

(3thcr consumption expenditure . 

• 

• 

• 

4.:>o 

J.59 

.‘>.55 




'Fotal 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, pun-supuri, 
tobacco and alcoholic beverages, house repairs and iip-keep. etc., education 
and reading, and on other consumption expenditure whith consisted of 
subscription, gifts and charities, ccreiiionials, etc., but more on fuel and 
light. rent for house and water charges, clothing, j>edding, footwear, head- 
wear and personal care. 'Faking the absolute ligures, the expenditure 
on food per adult consumption unit was Rs. 12.f)<i per month in the case 
of multi-member families and Rs. in the cas<r of singlemen. 'I'aking 

important sub-groups under food, the average expenditure on cereals and 
their prmlucts; pulses and their pnKlucts; meat, iish and egg; and milk and 
milk products per adult consumption unit was Rs. 1.H.28, Rs. 2.02, Rs. 2.9S 
anti Re. 0.85 respectively in case of single-mcml>er families as against 
Rs. 0.43, Re. 0.62, Re. 0.50 and Re. 0.21 respectively for multi-member 
families. The average expenditure per adult consumption unit on iion-ftHxl 
items was also markedly high in case of singlciiien. Thus singlemen spent, 
on the average, Rs. 14.18, Rs. 2.30 and Re. 0.00 on clothing, Adding, foot- 
wear, headwear, etc., other consumption expenditure like transport, sub- 
.scriptions, etc., and personal care .as against the average expenditure per 
adult consumption unit of Rs. 2.72, Rs. 1.18 and Re. 0.2.5 respectively in the 
case of multi-member families. 


5J. Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was about Rs. 84 per family, 
Rs. 17 per capita and Rs. 22 per adult consumption unit. Table 5.3 gives 
the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per adult 
consumption unit by monthly famuy income cla.s.ses. 

Table 5.3 


Average monthly expenditure by income classes 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- JL. 



<30 30-<60 

60-<90 90-<120 120- 
<150 

150- 

<210 

210 and 
above 

" V 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly ixponditurt: 

Average per 
family 63.03 

66.38 

90.75 108.74 121.40 

127.09 

132.59 

83.66 

Avenge per 
ca|m 20.79 

17.40 

16.60 17.43 17.33 

15.58 

18.94 

16.91 
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] 23 456 7 89 


Avcran per 
adult coiuu* 
mption unit 


24.46 21.93 21.23 21.33 22.41 20.03 27.05 21.61 


Percentage of 
families to 

total. 3.15 41.82 37.59 12.04 2.91 1.75 0.74 100.00 


The average monthly expenditure i)er family varied from Rs. 03.03 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 132.59 in the highest income class. Since 
family expenditure is determined largely by the family size and in each 
family i>y the sex-age differentials of tiie members, an analysis of expendi- 
ture in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can throw 
some light on the level of living, faking average expenditure per capita, 
it is seen that there were only small variations from the overall average 
in the different income classes, fhe expenditure per adult consumption 
unit alst) \aried by almut Rs. 5 from (he o\eraIl average in the different 
income (lasses. The expenditur- is more than the iiuoine in the lowest 
tinee family income classes. 

fh.; diffeience is met from other receipts namely, increase in liabilities 
and diminution of assets, 'fhis has been discussed in detail in (Chapter 7. 

falde .5.4 shows how families with dilferent composition (in terms of 
relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three expenditure 
classes. Table 5.5 shows similar distribution of families in terms of their 
adults/children composition. Both the tables show that with iticreasing 
number of mernhers in the family a larger percentage of families came in 
higher expenditure classes. 


Tabi.k 5.1 

Perceninge distribution of families by family composition {in terms of relationship with 

main earner) and expenditure 


Monthly family 
expenditure 
class 
(R«.) 

Family 

composition (in terms of relationship with main 

earner) 

r ■ « ■ 

Unmar- 

ried 

earner 

Hus- 
band 
or wife 

Hus- 
band 
and wife 

Hus- Hus- Unmar- 

band, band, ried 
wife and wife, earner 

child- child- and 

ren ren other 

and other mem- 
mem- bers 

bers 

Rest 

.All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

64.73 

70.96 

82.72 

21.15 

1.90 

46.21 

34.02 

28.53 

A 

O 

35.27 

29.04 

11.17 

63.53 

66.15 

53.79 

62.03 

57.58 

120 and above 



6.11 

15.32 

31.95 


3.95 

13.89 

'roT.\L . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

1.95 

5.51 

6.06 

45.87 

18.12 

4.38 

18.11 

100.00 
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5.4. Expenditure by family income 

Table 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family 
on sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly f amil y 
income classes shows how the pattern of expenditure was influenced by 
the level of income. At the end of the table, figures are also given on 
non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbursements. 
The figures are, however, subject to effects of variations in family sire. 
The percentages discussed later in the analysis of the table have all been 
derived with reference to consumption expenditure. 

Table 5.6 

Average monthly family expenditure on groups and sub-groups of items by family 

income classes 


.Sub*groupi und 
groups of items 



Monthly family 

income class (Rs.) 



r 

<30 30.<60 60-<90 90.< 120 

1 120- 

<150 

150- 

<210 

210 and 

above 

■ -"i 

All 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Food: 









Cereals and 
cereal pro- 
ducts 

30.28 

27.42 

41.86 

50.34 

42.36 

.W..*)l 

46.00 

36.76 

Pulses and pul- 
se products 

2.61 

1.70 

2.86 

3.36 

3.38 

4.95 

3.25 

2.49 

Oil seeds, oils 
and fats 

2.06 

2.22 

3.03 

3.10 

4.12 

4.20 

3.75 

2.73 

Meat, filh and 
«W« • 

2.49 

1.86 

2.66 

3.06 

3.91 

1.88 

8.25 

2.43 

Milk and milk 
products 

, , 

0.63 

1.27 

0.42 

1.33 

0.46 

2.57 

0.86 

Vegetables and 
vegetable 
prMucts 

1.48 

1.69 

1.93 

2.09 

3.14 

1.80 

3.00 

1.86 

Fruits and fruit 
products 

0.06 

0.16 

0.18 

0.15 

0.21 

0.03 

, , 

0.15 

Condiments, 
spices, sugar, 
etc. . 

2.21 

2.55 

3.07 

4.22 

4.15 

4.69 

4.90 

3.04 

Non-alcoholic 
beverages . 

, , 

O.OS 

0.23 

0.37 

0.35 

0.26 

1.88 

0.17 

Prepared meals 
and refresh- 
menls 

. . 

0.12 

0.49 

1.20 

1.48 

1.49 

7.97 

0.47 

Sub-total :fbod 

41.19 

58.98 

57.52 

68.31 

64.43 

75.21 

80.97 

50.96 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jfon-food: 









Pan, supari 

1.80 

1.94 

3.19 

3.62 

5.28 

4.03 

4.00 

2.76 

Tobacco and 
products 

0.88 

1.28 

1.89 

2.50 

2.92 

3.96 

1.81 

1.74 

Alcoholic bev- 
erages, etc. 

1.55 

0.32 

0.63 

0.61 

1..55 

. 0.69 

4.94 

0.59 

Fuel and light 

5.08 

r».13 

6.20 

8.. 56 

9.28 

13.19 

15.87 

6.28 

Housercnt, 
water char- 
ges, repairs, 
etc. 

4.36 

3.43 

3.29 

• 

4.09 

6.14 

7.31 

12.00 

3.69 

Furniture and 
furnishings 

« • 

. . 

0.02 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0.01 

Household ap- 
pliances, etc. 

• • 

0.16 

0.19 

1.02 

0.30 



0.27 

Household ser- 
vices . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• . 

. . 


. . 

Clothing, bed- 
ding and head- 
wear 

6.29 

8.92 

11. ai 

10.. 58 

(7.15 

12.22 


9.76 

Footwear 

•• 

0.09 

0.46 

0.69 

•• 



0.29 

Miscellaneous 
(laundry, etc.) 

0.87 

1.09 

1.43 

1.62 

1.48 

1.30 

3.00 

1.31 

Medical care 

• . 

0.04 

• • 

• • 


. • 


0.02 

Personal care 

0.82 

0.79 

l.OI 

1.39 

1.81 

2.10 

2.00 

1.00 

Education and 
reading 


0.06 

0.05 

0.17 

1.37 

3.07 

, , 

0.14 

Recreation and 
amusement 

. . 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0.01 

Transport and 
communication 

0.09 

0.04 



0.80 

, , 

0.07 

Subscription, etev 

. 0.1.3 

4.22 

3.21 

5.. 53 

19.74 

3.21 

8.00 

4.33 

Personal effects 
and miscel- 
laneous exp- 
enses 

0.06 

0.23 

0.2.5 

0.03 

0.95 



0.23 

Sub-total: Non- 
food 

21.84 

27.80 

32.91 

40.43 

.56.97 

51.88 

51.62 

32.50 

Total: consump- 
tion 

expenditure 

63.03 

66.18 

90.43 

108.74 

121.40 

127.09 

132.59 

83.46 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 . 

7 

8 

9 

Mm^consumption expenditun: 








Taxes, interest 
and litigation 


0.08 

0.28 


, , 

, , 


0.14 

Remittances to 
dependants 

, , 

0.12 

0.04 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

0.06 

Savings and in- 
vestments . 

2.23 

2. .56 

4.43 

5.11 

6.20 

5.48 

7.00 

3.75 

Debts repaid . 


2.56 

3.01 

3.09 

11.. 56 

2.46 

• • 

2.95 

Total: non-con- 
sumption 
expenditure 

2.23 

5.32 

« 

7.76 

8.20 

17.76 

7.94 

7.00 

6.90 

Total: disbur- 
sement 

65.26 

71.. 50 

98.19 

116.94 

139.16 

135.03 

139,59 

90.36 

Percentage oi’ 
families to 
total 

j 

3,15 

41.82 

37.59 

12.04 

2.91 

1.75 

0.74 

100.00 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 83.46. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. ')().96 or 61 per cent, 
of the consumption expenditure. The percentage of expenditure on food 
to consumption expenditure decreased from 6') in the lowest income class 
to 61 in the highest income class Mirithout showing any distinct relationship 
as between different income classes. Similarly for individual sub-groups 
under the food-group the expenditure as percentage of the consumption 
expenditure on cereals and cereal products, pulses and pulse products; 
and oilseeds, oils and fats decreased in the highest income class as 
compared to the lowest income class but did not show any distinct rela- 
tionship as between different income classes. In case of meat, lish and 
eggs; milk and milk products; non-alcoholic beverages; and prepared meals 
and refreshments sub-groups, the expenditure as percentage of consump- 
tion expenditure showed an upward trend as the level of income increased 
but no clear cut trend as between the various income classes was discernible. 
For the sub-groups, vegetables and their products; and condiments, spices, 
sugar, etc., the expenditure as percentage of consumption expenaiturc 
remained more or less steady in different income classes. 

The non-food groups accounted, for about .39 per cent, of the con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important 
sub-groups, viz,, fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs: 
clothing, bedding and headwear; and subscription, etc., formed about 
74 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food group. 

The percentage expenditure on some of the conventional necessities 
and luxuries such as personal care showed generally an upward trend 
with the rise in the level of income and that on miscellaneous (laundry', 
etc.) and personal effects did not show any clear cut trend. 

Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to Rs. 6.90 
per family per month on the average or about 8 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. The percentage expenditure on this group showed an 
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upward trend up to the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ and 
thereafter decreased in the next income class. The percentage expendi- 
ture rose again sh^ly in the income class ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150' 
and showed; a declining trend in th? next two income classes. 

5^. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5.7 gives break-up of the average monthly expenditure per 
family by sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita income 
classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlays also. . * 

The percentage expenditure on food to the total consumption expen- 
diture decreased from about (>.5 per cent, in the per capita income class 
‘Rs. 5 to below Rs. 10' to about 52 per cent, in the per capita income 
class ‘Rs. 35 to less than Rs. 50’. I'he percentage expenditure on the non- 
food items, such as clothing, bedding and headwear, personal care, etc., 
generally showed an upward trend as the level of the per capita income 
increased. 

5.6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity 
varies with the level of family income. This relationship is generally 
termed the Engel curve after Earnest Engel. The main results derived 
by Engel from his studies are set out below : — 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the 
family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the 
level of living of the family increases. 

(iii) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is approxi- 
mately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases with a rise 
in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important since this 
has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engel’s Law. It 
is customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An 
attempt has lieen made to analyse the distribution of families in each 
per capita income chiss and family size class by the percentage expenditure 
on food. 

5.61. Analysis by per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income and 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
eliminate the effect of the size of the family, therefore, the analysis has 
been made in terms of per capita inconic classes instead of family income 
classes. Table 5.8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expenditure on food 
to total expenditure. 
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Percentage distribution of families in each per capita itmtne class by percentage expenditure on foo 
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It will he seen that the percentage of families having si^ificantly 
lower percentage expenditure on food is generally high in ‘higher* and 
'middle* per capita income classes. 

Analysis by family size 

While analysing the pcrreiKage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to he borne in mind that, broadly speaking, the large- 
sized families contain comparatively more earning members resulting in 
higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relationship and 
hence a percentage - distribution of families with a certain percentage 
expenditure on food by size will be subject to the effects of variations 
in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5.9 gives the per- 
centage distribution of families in each family size class b) percentage 
expenditure on food to total expenditure. 


Table 5.9 


Percentage distribution of familhs in each family size class by percentage expenditure 

on food 





Family size 




food lo total expend! 

Number 
of fami- 
lies 

(unesti- 

mated) 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

Above 7 

Tl? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Below .... 

32 

46-53 

13-79 

12-63 

6-18 

14-36 

14-2 6 

4.% <'50 .... 

7 

9-24 

2-65 

3-04 


9-84 

3-70 

.10-<::;55 .... 

1.5 

• • 

15-96 

3-43 

3-78 

1-69 

5-89 

55- <60 .... 

35 

. • 

9-12 

18-31 

18-64 

9-39 

13-66 

60- -65 .... 

28 

25-54 

16-03 

6-30 

12-34 

7-02 

11-39 

65- <70 .... 

43 

9- 4'! 

27-78 

18-31 

23-62 

. . 

18-43 

70 and above 

80 

9-24 

14-67 

37-98 

35-44 

.57-70 

32-67 

loiAL 

240 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution of 
families 

• . 

7-46 

22-99 

33^76 

21-83 

13-% 

100-00 

Number of families (unesti- 
mated) 


11 

44 

88 

59 

38 

240 


About 47 per cent, of the single-member families spent less than 4.5 
per cent, of the consumption expenditure on food and only about 19 
per cent, of such families spent 65 per cent, or more on food. As against 
this, only about 13 per cent, and 6 per cent, of the families, containing 
4 and 5 and 6 and 7 members respectively spent less than 45 per cent, on 
food and similarly 56 per cent, and 59 per cent, of corresponding families 
spent 65 per cent, or more on food. The influence of the size of the 
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family is expected to be felt more markedly in case of end-classes of 
percentage expenditure on food, *.c., less than 45 and 70 or more, which 
are appreciably higher or lower than the overall average percentage expen- 
diture on food. 

5.7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on sdected sub-groups. 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-consumption outgo 
or capital outlay, often reve.al a great deal about the expenditure habits 
of the population group. Such figures l)y size of families are given in 
Table 5.10. 


Table 5.10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups by family size 






Family size 

A 



Item 

One 

Two or 
three 

Four or 
five 

Six or 
seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

Report- 
ing fami- 
lies (un- 
cstimated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

P^pared meals and refresh- 

ments 


14-49 

10-79 

13-56 

5-11 

10-65 

28 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

9-86 

12-84 

15-22 

16-92 

20-60 

15-40 

35 

Pan, supari 

43-55 

83-16 

88-65 

84-12 

92-63 

83-59 

208 

Tobacco and tobacco pro- 
ducts .... 

91-82 

91-88 

95-06 

95-98 

100-00 

94-98 

229 

Alcoholic beverages - 

28-34 

17-50 

15-73 

13-75 

21-30 

17-42 

44 

Furniture and furnishings * 



1-09 



0-37 

1 

Medical care 

. • 

3-20 

1-08 

. . 

. . 

1-10 

2 

Personal care • 

81-31 

97-38 

99-59 

100-00 

98-31 

97-87 

235 

Education and reading 

. • 

1-61 

1-52 

12-63 

10-54 

5-11 

14 

Recreation and amusement 


4-80 

3-84 

5 01 

• • 

3-50 

8 

Transport and communica- 
tion .... 


8-03 

5-24 

1-57 

2-52 

4-31 

10 

Remittances to dependants 

9-24 

.. 

1-10 

- • 

• • 

1-06 

3 

Savings and investments 

100-00 

93-65 

86-66 

89-97 

81-70 

89-29 

220 

Debts repaid 

8-33 

19-40 

31-98 

19-92 

16-58 

22-54 

61 


About II per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments. About 15 per cent, families reported expenditure 
on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft d/inks, etc. A large majority 
of families sur\eyed were addicted to tobacco and tobacco products and 
9—3 DLBS/66 
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g an-supari. The percentage of such families was 95 and 84 respectively. 

inly about 17 per cent, families reported expenditure on alcoholic beve- 
rages. Furniture and furnishings did not seem to be much popular 
objects of exj^enditurc. Expenditure on personal care was reported by 
almost all families, the pcrccnt.ngc remained fairly steady in all the size 
classes. 

The percentage of families reporting expenditure on education and 
reading was generally higher in higher size classes, the overall percentage 
being a modest one of about 5 per cent. F.xpcnditure on recreation and 
amusement; and transport and communication was reported by only 
about 4 per cent, of the families in each case. 

More than 89 per cent, of the families were cither saving or investing 
some amount. About 2.^ per cent, families were making repayments of 
debts which would give some rough idea about the extent of indebtedness 
among the working class population in Labac. 



CHAPTER 6 


FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 


6.1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding prepared meals and refreshments for which it 
was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the 
sampled families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an 
average, per family per month are presented in Table (i.l. 

Table 6.1 

Average quantity consumed per family per month by item 


Item Standard Number of Average 

unit families* quantity 
(quantity) reporting consumra 
(unestimat- per 
cd) family 


1 

CM 

3 

4 


Food, beverages, etc. 

Cereals and cereal products : 


Paddy 

• 


• 



kg. 

12 

8-44 

Rice • 







235 

.55.59 

Wheat 


• 



• 


3 

0-28 

Wheat atta • 


• 



• 


o(> 

2-52 

Jowar 


• 



• 


1 

0-01 

Cshira, muri, khoi, lawa 


• 

• 


• 


142 

2-20 

Maida 


• 

• 


» 


1 

0*01 

Suji, rawa • 


• 





1 

0*01 

Bread 







1 

Q.Ql 

Biscuit 

• 

• 




>1 

7 

0*01 

Tapioca • 

• 

• 



• 


2 

0-02 

Pulses and pulse products: 

Arhar 

. 

• 



• 

ri 

74 

090 

Moong 





• 


7 

003 

Masur 

• 

• 



• 


171 

182 

Khesari 

• 

• 




JJ 

7 

0*07 


*The figures in column 3 relate to those families only which had reported figum on quan* 
lilies of various items consumed. 
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Table 6.1 — cmtd. 




1 





2 

3 

4 

Oil tuds, oUs and fats: 

Mustard oil 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

kg. 

240 

0-96 

Coconut oil 


• 


• • 

• 


n 

48 

007 

Vanaspati 

MetUffish and eggs: 


• 


• 

• 

• 

»» 

2 

001 

Goat meat 


• 






46 

024 

Poultry 


• 





no. 

37 

033 

Fresh fish • 


• 





kg. 

112 

073 

Dry fish 


• 






68 

0-13 

Eggs-hen 


• 





no. 

8 

0*48 

Eggs-duck * 

• 

• 


• 

• 


99 

9 

0-33 

Milk and milk products: 

Milk-cow 


• 

• 




I. 

63 

1.64 

Ghee-cow • 







kg. 

1 

0.00 

Powdered milk 

Condiments and spices : 







»» 

1 

000 

Ssilt • 







kg. 

240 

408 

Turmeric 







g. 

195 

212.86 

Chillies green 






• 


30 

40-24 

Chillies dry * 







>9 

184 

194-67 

Tamarind 






• 

99 

3 

0-58 

Onion 






• 

kg. 

189 

1-39 

Garlic 







g. 

33 

37-67 

Mcthi 







99 

4 

4-43 

Jira • 

• 





• 

99 

‘ 6 

5-37 

Mixed spices 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

99 

74 

101-01 

Other spices 

Vegetables and vegetable products: 

• 

• 

• 


• 

99 

1 

3-03 

Potato 

• 

• 

• 

• 


• 

kg. 

149 

1-91 

Muli, tumipf radish 

• 


• 

• 



9t 

2 

0-02 

Arum 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


•9 

63 

0-94 

Other root vegetaUet 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

99 

2 

0-03 
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Table 


1 





2 

3 

4 

Mnjal .... 


• 


• 

kg. 

106 

112 

Cauliflower .... 




• 


3 

0-01 

Cabbage .... 





»> 

5 

0-06 

Tomato .... 






10 

0-11 

Pumpkin .... 






5 

0-06 

Gvourd .... 






3 

0-04 

Karela .... 






2 

0-00 

Beans 





99 

1 

0-01 

Other non-Ieafy vegetables 

• 

• 

• 


•* 

13 

1-37 

Other leafy vegetables - 

• 

• 

• 



87 

0-% 

Fnitli and ftuii products: 

Banana, plantain 

• 

• 

• 

• 

no. 

38 

8-76 

Orange .... 


. 


• 

99 

17 

0-99 

Lemon .... 

• 




99 

1 

0-03 

Pineapple • . . . 

• 




99 

1 

0-00 

Coconut .... 

• 




99 

2 

0-01 

Other fruit • . • . 

. 




kg. 

1 

0-02 

Other fruit products 

. 




99 

1 

0-00 

Sugar ^ honey t etc: 

Sugar crystal 

• 

• 

- 

• 

kg- 

21 

0-07 

Gur 

• 

• 

• 

• 


138 

2-24 

Sugar candy (mlshri) * 

• 

• 

• 

• 

91 

1 

0-01 

Others .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9? 

1 

0-00 

Pan, supari: 

Pan leaf .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

no. 

207 

281-86 

Pan finished 

• 

• 

• 

• 


1 

0-22 

Supari .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

g' 

179 

555-78 

lime • • . . . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

99 

189 

114-54 

Katha .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

99 

2 

1-05 

Tahacco and products: 

Bidi ..... 

• 

• 

• 

• 

no. 

132 

110'66 

Zarda, Idmam, surti 

• 

• 

• 

• 

g- 

15 

9-45 
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Table 6.1 — eoiUd. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

Chewing tobacco 

• 

• 

• 

g- 

134 

110-46 

Leaf tobacco 

• 

• 

• 

9> 

51 

58-20 

Hukka tobacco prepared 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

99 

6 

18-78 

Alcoholic beverages: 

Country liquor 

• 

• 

• 

• • pint 

42 

0-56 

Cvanja 

• 

• 

• 

g* 

2 

0-35 

Othir beverages: 

Tea leaf 

• 

• 

• 

• • kg. 

35 

0-06 

g. -■ gram 

1. - litre 




kg. = kilogram 

no. -- number 




'I'hc quantity ui cereals and products cunsuiiicd, on an average, by a 
working class family per month was 69.10 kg. Of this, the major portion 
(64.03 kg.) was accounted for by rice and paddy. The average size of 
the family in terms of adult consuniption unit was 3.87 and hence the 
quantity of cereals consumed per adidi per da\ worked out to about 
0.59 kg. Besides 69.10 kg. of cereals and ceical products, the average 
family consumed 1^.82 kg. of pulses and pulse products; 1.64 litre of milk; 
1.04 kg. of oils and fats; 1.10 kg. of meat, iish and eggs (excluding eggs 
and poultry for which quantity figures were not available); 6.07 kg. of 
condiments and spices; 6.64 kg. of vegetables and vegetable products; and 
2.32 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from these, there was some consump- 
tion of fruits and fruit protlncts but this could not be reduced to weight 
and of prepared meals and refreshments for which quantitative data 
could not be collected. 'I'he above is a broad picture of quantities of 
foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a family of industrial workers in 
Labac. 

Among items of pan, supari, tobacco ami beverages, an appreciable 
consumption <)f fmn supari, bidi, chewing tobacco and tea leaf was 
recorded. 

6JS. Analysis of nutritive contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Govern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the foodstuffs 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Labac was attempted 
on the basis of data presented in Table 6.1 keeping in view the age-sex 
composition of an average family. In the analysis, the following assump- 
tions were made while calcidating the nutritive requirements of the 
various age-groups : — 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the age group between 5 — 14 
years at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be moderately 
active requiring 2,800 calorics per day. They were mainly plantation 
workers. Most of their occupations would require less than 5 cul./kg./hour 
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and a good number requiring even less than All women (ailing in 
the age-group of 15 — 54 years were assumed to require 2,300 calories to 
allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein per day and children between ‘i and 11 years. (>.3 g. Adult men. 
required 55 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed to 
require 45 g. protein. Of the women Ixrtwecn 15 and 54 years, one-third 
were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and theii' protein retpiirements 
calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children up to 15 years were assumed 
to be 1.25 g. per dav and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed 
to require 1.75 g. calcium per <lay. The ( alcium retiuirenicnt of the rest 
was assumed to be 1.00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or uuising women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. while for the rest, it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The vitamin Bi requirement was calculated at 0.5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 

O. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restau- 
rants, cafeterias, etc., arc available. However, it has been calculated 
while planning low cost menus, that Re. 0.75 worth meal may provide 
2,.500 calorics and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin 
for the commercial catering eslablishments it has been assumed that 
Re. 1.00 worth meal will provide about 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. 
No assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

Table 6.2 gives the nutritive value of the foodstuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family at Labac centre* as well as the 
quantity recommended for consumption by the Nutrition Research Labo- 
ratories, in terms of the different nutrients. 

Tabi-r 6.2 


The nutritive value of foodstuffs, consumed, on an average by a ivorking class family 


Nutrient!: 

Quantity consumed per Quantity rccom- 
family per clay mended 

1 

2 3 


Calories 



• 

• 

• 

9,157 

10,472 

Ptotein 



• 

• 

• 

215 g. 

280 g. 

Fat • 



• 

• 

• 

6r> g. 


Calcium 



• 

• 

• 

0*9 g. 

6*4 g. 

Iron • 



• 


• 

113 mg. 

101 mg. 

Vitamin A • 



• 

• 

• 

3,017 i.u. 

17,150 i.u. 

Vitamin Bi . 

• 


• 

• 

• 

4*4 mg. 

5-2 mg. 
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1 





2 

3 

Vitamin C 

• 

• 

• 

• 

86 mg. 

245 mg. 

Nicotinic acid • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

54 mg. 

• • 

Riboflavin 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1’4 mg. 

• • 


g. ~ gram, mg. ^ milligram and i.u. international unit 


The overall nutritive value of the diet appears to be low. Increased 
intake of Wheat and their products, mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and 
skimmed milk especially by children and pregnant and nursing women 
would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calories, calcium, 
vitamin ‘A’, Vitamin B| and Vitamin ‘C’. 





CHAPTER 7 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


7.1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disburse* 
ments. It may be recalled liere that disbursements include money expen- 
diture for current living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease 
liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed money value 
of items consumed without money outlay) and funds which are obtained 
through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities, 'riieorctically, the two 
sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each sampled family. 
In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements collected in the 
course of family living surveys seldom show such exact correspondence. 
There is always a gap between the two whuh may be called the balancing 
difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Data are collected from 
the sampled families for one whole monih generally in one interview. 
It is hardly possible to ol)tain exact ligurcs from families so as tci get 
a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many factors such as 
recall-lap.ses. etul-peri<id effects, deliberate concealment or distortion of 
certain items of income and exfienditure on the part of informants, etc., 
come into play in the process of collection of data. Then in the present 
survey the value of articles of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light 
actually consumed was taken on the disbursement side and not the piir- 
cha.se value. Net income from ‘family members enterprise account’ could 
only be approximate lx;catise of difficulties of .accounting. On account 
of all the.se factors, an exact balance between av<*rage receipts and dis- 
bursements per family cannot l>e expected in the data. 

Table 7.1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly 
family income classes and also the net balancing difference between the 
two. 


Table 7.1 

Average receipts, disbursements atul balancing difference by family income classes 


Monthly family income 

class fR.s.) 

PcTccntage 
of families 
to total 

A\'erage 
receipts pcT 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Average 
disburse- 
ments per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Net balanc- 
ing differ- 
ence ( 1') 
or ( — ) (Rs. 

i 


2 

3 


4 

3 

less than 30 


3- 1.3 

44 -73 


63 - 26 

(- )20-.V3 

30 to less than 60 


41-82 

.38-98 


71 -.'iO 

(- -)12-.')2 

60 to less than 90 


37-39 

88-77 


98- 19 

(• -)9-42 

90 to less than 120 


120t 

1I0-7G 


116-91 

( j6-l8 

120 to less than l.'iO 


2-91 

1.39-16 


139-16 

( ^ )20-00 

130 to less than 210 


1-73 

220 -83 


13.4-03 

{ 1)8.4- 60 

210 and above 


0-74 

272-36 


139 -.49 

( f-) 1.32- 77 

• 

loTAL • 

100-00 

83-30 


90-36 

( -)7-06 
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Taking all income classes, the net deficit was Rs. 7.06 or 8 per cent, 
of the total receipts. For the lower four income classes, the net balancing 
difference was negative, i.e., receipts were less than disbursements. 

7.2 Budgetary position by family income 

I'lie existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has 
to be kept in view in studying the relationship between current money 
income and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary 
position of the families. The term ‘current money income’, has been 
taken to include income from paid employment, self-employment and 
other income such as rent from land, houses, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries, 
while ‘money expenditure for current living’ has been taken to 
include all items of consumption expenditure and disbursements 
on account of remittances to dependants and taxes, interest on loans, 
and litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, 
these terms will be referred to simply as income and expenditure. The 
budgetary position for groups of families at successive income levels 
measures the changing relationship between income and expenditure 
along the income scale and brings to light the prevalance of spending 
financed through deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data are 
presented in Table 7.2. 

Of the total families surveyed, about 64 per cent, had deficit budgets 
while the remaining 36 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. The 
propqrtioTi of families having surplus budgets varied from about 25 per 
cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to 76 per cent, in the 
income class ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150*. 

7.3. Budgetary position by family com|>osition 

Table 7.3 (page 66) gives the budgetary position of the families by 
family types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 



Table 7.2 

Budgetary position by family income clasess 
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CHAPTER 8 

LEVEL OF UVINC 


8.1. Concept of level of living 

In Parr. I, data have liecn presented mainly on the eronomic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of 
working class families (as defined Cor the purpose of this survey) in Labac. 
The concept of level of living, however, docs not merely end with the 
satisfaction of material wants, it embraces all types of material and non- 
material wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of mind as a 
result of participation in non-material aspects of life as well as the level 
of consumption of material gomls and services. So far as consumption of 
material goods is coiucrned, the level of living refers to the c|uantitati\c 
and qualitative consumption of goods and services. 7'he actual composi- 
tion of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and habits of 
the person or family in question and on the relative prices prevalent in the 
market to which he/it has access. The non-material elements entering into 
the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and values 
for which a man may care-desires for particular types of food, drink, 
housing, clothing, etc., for educational, cultural and recreational facilities; 
for opportunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; for safe- 
guards against the risks of illness, unemployment and old age, etc. These 
non-material aspects in their turn arc dependent (o a great extent »)ii 
social policy and climate and several other factors which naturally differ 
from society to society and individual to individual. A study of the 
non-material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most meaningfully 
be made for a compact group of population living under almost similar 
conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed abovt.*, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concept for the working class 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this 
country and hence it was made on a limited sc:ale. The information on 
these additional items was collected in a separate schedule from an inde- 

f )cndent smaller sample of families. The additional aspects of level of 
iving covered were ; — 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and social 
security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of the house in the context 
of social amenities; 

(f) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8.2 Scope of Schedule ‘B* 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ wiis a study of the aspects 
of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects w’cre selected 
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so as to enable an assessment lieing made of the physical well-being, 
satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, 
erijoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative 
idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they 
expcrieiued, their likings and interests, etc. For example, under the head 
'Sickness', data were collected on how the families were affected when 
there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ 
informatif)!) was collected not only about levels of literacy but also about 
interests of families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties 
in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, 
trade unionism and social security’, details were collected about the extent 
to which the workers were in a position to enjoy their rights and privileges 
accruing to ihctn from their einploynicnt. Under other heads also an 
attempt was made to collect information on both t|uantitative and 
qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Metluxl from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before filling in the Schedule. It has 
to be recognised, however, that a survey of this type, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large element 
of non-sampling error, arising out of interview and response, is bound 
to creep into data collected. For instance, the information relating 
to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements discussed 
in Chapter II and condition of work-places, welfare amenities provided 
to workers and awareness of provisions of Labour Laws on the part of 
the workers in Chapter 12 is based on the opinions of different Field 
Investigators and/or tlie sampled workers. As such, the information 
relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and this could at best be 
considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data being 
based on a relatively small sample ((>() families), are also sidijcct to a 
large sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully borne in 
mind while going through the analysis presented in this part of the Report. 
In all chapters of this part of the Report, unestimalcd distributions, i.c., 
distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are presented without 
any attempt to build up population estimates. 



CHAPTER 9 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9.1. General education 

Data were collected on educational standards of the members of the 
sampled working class families who were aged 5 years and above. Table 
9.1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving educa- 
tion by family income classes. Table 9.2 shows distribution of members 
not receiving education, separately for children (5 — 14 years) and others, 
by reasons and income clas.ses. 


Table 9.1 

Distribution of persons {aged 5 years and above) by income and educational standard 


Item 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

*^60 

60-t:120 

120 and 
above 

All 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in sampled families 
(aged 5 years and above) 

99 

148 

12 

259 

Percentage to total 

38-22 

.57-15 

4-63 

100-00 

» - 

(A) All persons: 





Percentage receiving education 

5-05 

2-03 

8-33 

3-47 

Percentage not receiving education 

94-95 

97-97 

91-67 

96-53 

'IC.TAL • 

1(10-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0 

(B) Children: 





Percentage receiving education 

9-37 

2-27 

25-00 

6-25 

Percentage not receiving education 

90-03 

97-73 

75-00 

93-75 

Total • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

loToo 

(C) All persons receiving education : 





Percentage receiving education in primary 
schools 

100 00 

100-00 


88-89 

Percentage receiving education in secondary 
schools 


.. 


, , 

Percentage receiving education in other educa- 
tional institutions .... 

» 



100-00 

ll-II 

Total • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 9.2 


Percentage distribution of persons — children and others — not receiving education by 

reasons and family income 


Reasons for not 
receiving educa- 
tion 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

K. 



t:60 


60-t: 120 

A 

120 and above 



All 

' ChUd. 
ren 

""v 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

Others 

’ ChUd- 
ren 

v*- 

Others 

Child- 

ren 

\ 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

10-34 

10-77 

2-33 

3-88 


. . 

5-33 

7-43 

Financial difTicult- 
ies • 

• « 

3-08 

25-58 

12-75. 



14-66 

8-57 

Lack of facilities • 

• ■ 

9-23 

* • 

l-% 

• • 

m • 

• • 

4-57 

Domestic diflicult- 
ies • 

• « 

12-30 

4-65 

10-78 

a a 

a a 

2-67 

10-86 

Attending to fami- 
ly enterprise 

• • 

1-54 

• • 

• • 

a a 

. . 

, , 

0-57 

Lack of interest * 

89r)fi 

63-08 

63-11 

68*63 

66-67 

100-00 

74-67 

68-00 

Others 

• • 

•• 

2-33 

v 

33-33 


2-67 

-- 

Totai. 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above, only about 3 per 
cent, were receiving education and the rest were not receiving education. 
The proportion of the members receiving education was the largest in 
the highest income class. The perccnt.age of children of .5 to 14 years 
of age receiving education was only about (i. Of the total members re- 
ceiving education, 89 per cent, were .studying in primary schools, and the 
rest were receiving education through other institutions, e.g., basic schools, 
etc. The main reasons for children not receiving education were reported 
to be lack of interest and financial difficulties, while for adult members 
other reasons were reported to be domestic difficulties and lack of 
facilities. 







CHAPTER 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


Ip.l. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to throve 
some broad light on how the w.orking class families were affected by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they 
considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache 
were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each member 
of the family, information was collected on each case of sickness during 
the reference period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of the family. 
For each case of sickness details were sought on the type of sickness, con* 
sequencos, duration, details of treatment taken and sources from which 
assistance, if any, was received. 'I'o ascertain the duration of sickness and 
treatment, the date of coinmenceinent and the date of termination of 
the sickness during the reference period only were taken into consideration. 

lire broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive disease, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves l)ccause in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a 
particidar case, th:* main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e.« 
whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

'Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, type of treat- 
ment and source of assistance. In all, there were 18 cases of sickness 
reported among .S05 members of the sampled families. Information on 
con.se(|ucnces of sickness was collected only for gainfidly occupied members 
of families. 


Table 10.1 


Distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, {b) duration (c) type of trealmentt 
(d) source of assistance received and if) consequences 


(a) Type of sickness 

Percentage (i) Duration (during Percentage 
of cases the reference period) of cases 

1 

2 3 

4 

Dysentery, diarrhoea and stomach trouble 

11*11 Not reporting 

5*56 

Fever 

44-44 Below 7 days 

.33*33 

Smallpox, plague, cholera • 

. . 7 days to below ITi 
days. 

11*11 

Respiratory diseases . • . ■ 

16*67 15 days to below 30 
days. 

27*78 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

Cough and cold * 

. 

5-56 

30 days to bdow 60 
days. 

5-56 

Other diseases 

. 

22-22 

60 days. 

16-66 


Total 

10000 

Total 

10000 

{c) Type of treatment 



(d) Source of assistance received 

Allopathic treatment * 

. 

100-00 

No assistance received 

100-00 


lOTAL 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 


{e) Cmsequenees {for gmifully ocei^ied numbers of fwnilies) 


Work and normal diet stopped * * 35 '56 

None stopped ...... •14.44 

Total 100-00 


Fever was the main sickness reported. I he distribution of cases by 
duration of sickness showed that in about M per cent, of tiic cases, the 
sickness lasted for less than 15 days. In all the cases of sicknc.ss, allopathic 
treatment was taken, and no (inancial assistance for treatment was re* 
ceivetl. Taking the cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied 
members of the families, in about ab per cent, of the cases sickness resulted 
in stoppage of work. 'The average duration of sttch stoppage was about 
16 days. 









CHAPTER 11 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


11.1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of sampled working class families 
were collected under this head. Information was also collected about 
the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, about 
rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen 
and latrine and about the ItKation of the dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of building 

Table 11.1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as 
type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of strut tare, condi- 
tion of repairs and arrangements for sewage and vt^ntilation. 

Table 11.1 

Distribution of families by general characteristics of the building in ichich dwellings 

were located 


Percentage of 
families 

{^a) Type of building: 

Gh.'\wk/bustee!i ••••••••• 7U-00 

Indqicndent buildings • • • • * • lO-fi? 

Othen 13 ‘33 

Total 100* 00 


{b) Ownership or type of landlord: 

Employers 98-33 

Self 1-67 

Total • 100-00 

(e) Type of sUrueture: 

Permanent kachha 63-33 

Permanent pucca ' • • - o-OO 

Temporary kachha 30-00 

Temporary pucca 1-67 

Total 100-00 
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Ptrcmiagt offanulitt 

(i) CmdUms tf repairs • 

Good • • • • • 26 ’67 

Moderately good ... 56*67 

Bad 16*66 

Total 100*00 

(tf) Sewage arrangements: 

.Satisfactory ......... 28*33 

Moderately .satisfactory 30*00 

Unsatisfactory * * * *. * * * 41*67 


Total 100*00 


(f) I 'etililalion arrangements : 


No ventilation * • • * * • 1*67 

If ventilation 

(i) Good ••••••••• l.“)*00 

(«) Bad 23*33 

(iii) Tolerable * 60*00 


Totai. 100*00 


Seventy per cent, of the sampled families were living in chawls/biisties, 
about 17 per cent, in independent buildings and the rest had other modes 
of accommodation. .About 9H per cent, of the families were li\ing in 
buildings provided by the employers. The structure of the building was 
katchha in about 93 per cent, of the cases. 

11.3. Cloiidition u£ dwelling 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, bath, 
verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision and type of 
latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defined 
as one which would exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, 
etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than 
one .source was being used, the one used most was taken into consideration. 

Table 11.2 

Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Percentage of dwellings 


(a) A'umber qf living rooms in dwelling: 

One 33.33 

Two 60*00 

Three 6*67 

Total 100*00 
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{b) Lighting type: Percentage of dwellings 

Electricity 1.67 

Kerosene 98-33 

Total 100-00 

(c) Provision of kitchen : 

Kitchen provided • , 35-00 

Where not provided^ using: 

(i) No information • - - • • 1-67 

(li) Part of living room - - - 63-33 

Total ......... 100-00 

(d) Mimber of stores: 

No store - • • 95-00 

One .......... 5-00* 

Total - 100-00 

(e) Provision of bath : 

No bath provided ........ 100-00 

Total 100-00 

(/) Provision of covered verandah : 

IVovidrd li:-33 

Not provided • • 5 1 • ()7 

'Fot.m. 100 00 


{g) Source of water supply: 

Tap provided — 

(f) In dwelling 


[ii) Outside dwelling - 15-00 

Well (with or without hand pump) 71-66 

Others 13-34 

Total 100-00 

(h) Provision of latrine: 

No latrine ......... 98-33 

In individual use I • 67 

Total ......... 100-00 


From the above table it would be seen that a majority of the dwellings 
were having tw.o living rooms with no provision for kitchen, store, bath 
and latrine. Covered verandah was provided in about 48 per cent, of the 
cases. Well (with or without hand pump) was the main source of water 
supply. 
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11.4. Distance of dwellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to find out yrhether essential needs and 
amenities were easily available to the workers and their families in nearby 
places. Table 11..^ gives the names of important places and percentage 
distribution of Families visiting these places by aistance of the places 
from their dwellings. 


Table 11.3. 

Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of 
the places from their dwellings 


P.'iriiculan of places, Percentage Percentage Percentage of families visiting Total 


etc. 

of fami> 
lies not 
reporting 

of fami- 
lies not 
visiting 

the places by dbtance 






Ijess than 

1 mile 

1 mile to 
less than 

2 miles 

^ 

2 miles and 
above 

Work-place of main 
earner • 

8-33 


81*67 

10*00 


100*00 

Primary school * 

• • 

3*33 

91*67 

5*00 


100*00 

Medical aid centre 

6-67 

70*00 

15*00 

5*00 

3-33 

100*00 

Hospital 

• • 

1*67 

90*00 

8*33 


100*00 

Play-ground for child- 
ren 

l-fi? 

21*67 

73*33 

3*33 

, , 

100*00 

Cinema house 

18*33 

81*67 

. • 

• • 

• • 

100*00 

Shopping centre — gro- 
c^ 

3*33 

35*00 

50*00 

11*67 

, . 

100*00 

Shopping centre — vege- 
tables 

15*00 

33*33 

40*00 

11*67 

, . 

100*00 

Employment exchange 

23*33 

68*34 


8*33 


100*00 

Railway station * 

23*33 

1)8*34 


8*33 


100*00 

Bus stop 

10*00 

30*00 

.38*33 

20*00 

1-67 

100*00 

Post office • 

75*00 


10*00 

15*00 


100*00 


In a majority of the cases, w.ork-place of the main earner was at a 
distance of less than 1 mile. Other important places of visit reported 
by workers or their families, such as primary school, hospital, shopping 
centres and play-ground for children were within a distance of less than 
1 mile in a majority of cases. 




CHAPTER 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12.1. Introductory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service and welfare of such worker-members in 
the sampled working class families as were employed in registered planta- 
tions. In regard to employment pattern, employment history of the 
members employed in registered plantations at any time during the 
preceding one year was collected for the 12 months preceding the date 
of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week was prescribed 
as the recording’ unit. It was recognised that details of employment, history 
for one full year* could not be obtained by week to week accounting in 
view of the difficulties of recall and. therefore, only a broad pattern 
was sought by combining all the periods under one particular major 
head during the preceding year on the basis of information furni.shed, 
by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the plantations, though in cases of a 
doubt or condicting opinions they liad to probe in detail. For this purpose, 
only such memliers of the sampled families were covered as were employed 
in registered plantations on the day preceding the date of survey. This 
included paid apprentices also. 

12.2 Employment pattern 

Table 12.1 shows the employment pattern of the employee-members 
of the sampled families classified as ‘permanent’ and ‘others’, for a 
reference period of one year. Out of a total of lO.'i employees, the 
distribution of man-weeks is given for 103 employees and the remaining 
2 did not report anything. 


Table 12.1 

Distribution of man-weeks by empUyment status 


Employment particulars 


Percentage of man-weeks worked 

A 

t 

Not report- 
ing 

Permanent 

employees 

Other 

employees 

All’ 

1 


2 

^6 

4 

5 

{a) Paid employment: 






In plantation 

• 

32-69 

84-46 

. . 

83-46 

{h) Sclf-cmploymcnt 

• 

. . 

0-99 

. . 

0-97 

(c) In employment but not at work 

• 

67-31 

14-55 

• • 

15-57 

Total 

• 

100-00 

100-00 

•• 

100-00 

Number of employees • 

• 

2 

101 

• • 

103 
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12.3 Amenities provided 

Relevant data collected from employee-members on welfare amenities 
provided within the compound or premises of the plantation are pre- 
sented in table 12.2. 


Table 12.2 


Percentage distribution of employee-members according to opinion 
expressed on amenities provided 


Item 

Not 

report- 

ing 

Not 

provid- 

ed 

Provi- 

ded 

Total 

Among provided (Col. 4) 
considered 

jk . 




Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory* 

1 

No par- 
ticular 
comment 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrine and urinals 

52-38 

40-95 

6-67 

100-00 

• 0 

14-29 

85-71 

100-00 

Bath 

52-38 

45-71 

1-91 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

Wash places • 

52-38 

46-67 

0-95 

100-00 

100-00 

• • 

•• 

100-00 

Drinking water 

52-38 

0-95 

46-67 

100-00 

16-33 

34-69 

48-98 

100-00 

Rest shelter 

.52-38 

37-14 

10-48 

100-00 

54-55 

45-45 

•• 

100-00 

Canteen 

.52-38 

47-62 

- - 

100-00 

-- 

-• 

-• 

• • 

Reading or rccrea- 

tion 

52-38 

46-67 

0-95 

100-00 



100-00 

100-00 

Co-operative stores 

and grain shops 

.52-38 

45-71 

1-91 

100-00 



100-00 

100-00 

Technical training 

52-38 

47-62 

•• 

100-00 


-- 

-• 

• - 

Medical facility ar- 
ranged by emp- 

loycr 

52-38 

18-10 

29. 52 

lOO’OO 


58-06 

41-94 

100-00 

Medical facility ar- 
ranged by 

E.S.I.C. 

52-38 

47-62 

• ■ 

100-00 

• • 

• ■ 

- • 

• - 


12.4 Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12.3 give.s the data collected on awareness of important 
[irovisions of Labour Laws on the part of the employee-members of the 
sampled working class families. 
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Table 12.3 


Distribution of employu-tnembers by rights and benefits under 
Labour Laws and awareness thereof 


Rights and benefits 

Not report- 
ing 

Percentage of employees by 
awareness 

A 

Total 

r 

Fully 

aware 

Partially 
' aware 

Not ' 
aware 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Plantations Act: 






Maximum daily hours of work 
at normal wages 


60-95 

22-86 

16-19 

100-00 

Rate of overtime wages 

1-91 

13-33 

8-57 

76-19 

100-00 

Entitlement to leave with wages 

0-95 

67-62 

14-29 

17-14 

100-00 

Rate of leave with wages 

0-95 

38-10 

6-67 

54-28 

100-00 

Payment of Wages Act: 

Payment of wages at regular 
intervab • • • • 


87-62 

8-57 

3-81 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which 
wages can be paid 


76-19 

12-38 

11-43 

100-00 

Imposition of fines — deduction 
from wages • • • 


19-05 

10-48 

70 47 

100-00 

PtXKedure for complaints - 


14-29 

9-52 

76*19 

100-00 

Maternity Benefit Act: 

Leave for confinement * 


100-00 



100-00 

Notice for leave • 


74-51 

9-80 

15-69 

100-00 

Termination of service during 
leave . . . - 


• 

27-45 

25-49 

47-06 

100-00 

Cash benefit during leave 


76-47 

3-92 

19-61 

100-00 

Workmen's Compensation Act: 

Compensation for temporary 
disablement 

0-95 

41-90 

19-05 

38-10 

100-00 

Compensation for death due to 
work accident 

0-93 

31-43 

11-43 

56- 19 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

2-86 

8-37 

11-43 

77-14 

100-00 

Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act: 

Frarning of procedures for rec- 
ruitment, discharge, disci- 
plinary action, etc. • • 

25-24 

6-80 

67-96 

100-00 

Approval of procedure ■ 

• • 

13-59 

5-83 

80-58 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers • . • - 

• • 

9-71 

5-82 

84-47 

100.00 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Industrial Disputes Act : 





Lay-off compensation • • 

2M6 

8-65 

70-19 

100-00 

Rate of lay-off compensation • 

11-54 

2-88 

85-58 

100-00 

Notice of fetrenchment • • 

11-54 

5-77 

82-69 

100-00 

Retrenchment compensation • 

12-.50 

3-85 

83-65 

100-00 

Employees' Provident Fund Act and Scheme: 





Contribution by employer 

78-09 

7-62 

14-29 

100-00 

Period after W'hich the employ- 
er’s contribution becomes 
payable • • . . 

12-38 

16-19 

71-43 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest • 0*95 

30-48 

4-76 

63-81 

100-00 


12J> Trade union membership 


Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade 
unions are presented in table 12.4. For the purpose of the survey, a trade 
union was defined as any organisation or as.sociation of the workers which 
stood for achievement of the workers’ economic demands. Such organisa- 
tions or ass(K'iations might not necessarily be registered with the Registrar 
of 'I’lade Unions or recognised by the employers. For a.scertaining the 
membership of any trade union, ojily the position on the date of survey 
was taken into account. 

Table 12.4 

Disiribution of employee-members according to membership of 
trade unions and other details 


Item 




Percentage of employee- 
members 

1 




2 

Membership : 

Not reporting 

• 

• 

• 

1-90 

No union 

• 

• 

• 

. • . . 4-76 

If union existing 

(a) Member • 

• 

• 

• 

90-48 

(b) Not a member 

• 

• 

• 

2-86 





Total • 100-00 

S uhs:r iption paid : 

Paying regularly 

- 

- 

- 

83-16 

Not paying regularly 

- 

- 

- 

16-84 





Total 100-00 
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1 2 

Rate of subser^tion per month: 

Not reporting • ♦ • • ? • • • 5-26 

Less than Re. 0*25 ........ 7.37 

Re. 0*25 to less than Re. 0*50 ...... 7.37 

Re. 0*50 and above 80*00 

Total * 100*00 


Of the total employee-members, about 90 per cent, were members 
of trade unions. Of these, about 83 per cent, were paying their subscription 
regularly. The most common rate of subscription was ‘Re. 0.50 and 
above.’ 

12.6 Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each employee-member in the particular establishment in which 
he/she was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service 
was discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the first 
employment, in the establishment after ignoring the period of discontinui- 
ties. On the basis of this information, a distribution of employee-mem- 
bers according to their length of service in the particular estublisiimcnt in 
which they were employed on the reference day is given in table 12.5. 

Table 12 ‘5 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by length of service 


Length of service Pcrrenlagc of employee- 

members 


1 2 


Less than 1 year ........ 0*95 

One year to less than 5 years ...... 4*76 

5 yeats to less than 10 years ...... 16*19 

10 years to less than 20 years ...... 24*76 

20 years and above ...••.•• r»3*34 


Total 100-00 


Number of employees ....... 105 


By and large the employee-members of the sampled families constitu- 
ted a stable labour force. 

12.7 Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained in shift- 
working, rest-interval, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security 
benefits. All this infonnation was obtained in res|>ect of employee-members 
including paid apprentices, employed in registered plantations on the 
day preceding the date of survey. This information was collected from 
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the informants only and not from the establishments where they were 
employed. A person was considered to be employed if he was having 
a job, even though he might not be actually working on the reference day 
for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12.6 shows 
the relevant data collected on service conditions. 

I 

Table 12.6 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by sendee conditions 


Service conditioni 

Percentage of employee* 
memben 

1 

2 


SM/t working: 

Not reporting ......... 4.76 

Day ... 94.29 

Rotation .......... 0.95 

Total 100.00 


Daily rut-inUrval: 

Not reporting 4.76 

No rcst'interval ........ 38.10 

Half-an-hour or less 27.62 

More than half-an-hour . . . . 29.52 

TorAL 100.00 


PtQr-pmod: 

Not reporting ......... 4.76 

Weekly 95.24 

Total 100.00 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed: 

Oday 1.90 

1—10 days 48.58 

11— 15 days 47.62 

16 days and above ......... 1.90 

Total . 100.00 


Almost all the employee-members were working in day shifts. In 
regard to daily rest-intervals, about 28 per cent, of employee-members were 
enjoying half-an-hour or less, 30 per cent, of them enjoyed rest-interval of 
more than half-an-hour and about 38 per cent, of employees were having 
no rest-interval. As regards pay-perioa, almost all the employee-members 
were being paid weekly. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the 
employee-members during the calendar year preceding the date of survey 
showed that over 48 per cent, of them enjoyed leave between 1 to 10 days. 
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about 48 per cent. 11 to 15 days and about 2 per cent. 16 days and above. 
About 2 per cent, of the employee-members reported of not having enjoyed 
paid earned leave. 

12.8. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the 
Provident Fund Scheme, enjoyed by the employee-members as on the date 
of survey. These data are presented in Table 12.7. 

Table 12.7 

Distribution of employee-members by social security benefits 


Scheme 


Percentage of employee- 
members 


Provident Fund Scheme: 

Not reporting ......... 

No arrangement ........ 

If arrangement: 

(A) Contributing . . . 99.05 

(B) Not contributing 

(fl) Not interested ....... 

(b) Not eligible . . . . . . . 0.95 

Total 100.00 


Of the total of 105 eniploycc-membcrs, almost all were contributing 
to provident fund account cither under the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme or under voluntary Provident Fund Schemes introduced by the 
employers. 






CHAPTER 13 


SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13.1. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled famil) 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence 
or at the native place and total debts — both on ‘family account’ and on 
‘enterprise and other purposes account’ — as on the date of the survey. 
Only the family's share of the assets and loans were taken into considera- 
tion if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loans taken 
from the same source but for different purposes as also loans taken for 
the same purpose from different sources, were treated as separate cases 
of loans. Credit purchases were also considered as loans. 

13.2. Ck>mponents of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘A.s.sets’ are presented in Table 13.1. 

Table 13.1 

A. Average amount {Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family by income classes 


Savings/Assets 

Monthly family income class 

-JL- 

(Rs.) 


<60 

60- <120 120 and 

above 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 


Average amount per reporting family{Ra.) 

Savings 226.39 307.63 33.5.00 270.63 

.Assets 52.11 100.17 210.00 81.40 


I’OTAL ..... 

278.50 

407.80 

545.00 

352.03 

B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by forms and 

income classes 

Form of savings/assets 

Monthly i'amily income class (Rs.) 

. A- . 


<60 

60- <120 

120 and 
.above 

All 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) Savings, 





(a) On family account: 

Provident Fund — own contribution 

46.17 

37.59 

52.48 

41.54 

Provident Fund— employer’s contribution 

34.19 

37.52 

8.53 

34.79 

Savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) . 

0.80 

0.29 

0.46 

0.48 

Others 

0.13 

0.04 

• • 

0.07 

Total 

81.29 

75.44 

61.47 

76.88 


(&) On enterprise and other purposes accousd 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(ii) Assets. 

(s) On family aecmd: 

Land ....... 

2.89 

22.27 

• • 

13.97 

Building ...... 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

/ 

Jewellery and ornaments 

6.09 

1.47 

9.17 

3.57 

Others 

9.73 

0.82 

29.36 

5.58 

Total . ... 

18.71 

24.56 

38.53 

23.12 

{b) On enterprise and other purposes account 

s s 

• s 

•• 

m m 

GRAND TOTAL .... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Total number of reporting families 

28 

30 

2 

60 


All the sampled families reported savings and assets on the date of 
survey. The amount of savings per reporting family worked out to about 
Rs. 271 and of assets per reporting family to about Rs. 81 giving a total 
of about Rs. 352. Thus, savings formed about 77 per cent, and assets 
about 23 per cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets held by 
the reporting families. Both savings and assets were held on ‘family 
account’. 

13.3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13.2 gives percentage distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by income 
classes. 


Table 13.2 


Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and assets and 

income classes 


Amount of savings and assets 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

. 

c 

<60 

« 

60- <120 

120 and 
above 

AU 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Below Rs. 200 .... 

• 

• 

32.14 

20.00 

• • 

25.00 

Rs. 200 to below Rs. 500 

• 

• 

64.29 

56.67 

50.00 

60.00 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500 

• 

• 

3.57 

23.33 

50.00 

15.00 

Total 

• 

• 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Sixty per cent, of the families reported savings and assets of Rs. 200 
to l>elow Rs. 500. 
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13.4. Possession of durable articles and liveetodi 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected oin certain 
selected durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the living 
habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families on 
the basis of the possession or non-possession of such articles. Table 1S.3 
shows the names and number of durable articles and live-stock possessed 
by the sampled working class families. For this purpose durable articles 
hired in or hired out were not taken into account. 


Table 13.3 

dumber of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock and number of 

articles, etc., possessed 


Durable articles and live-stock 



Number Percentage 
of families of reporting 
reporting famUics 
possession 
of articles, 
etc. 

Total 
number 
of articles, 
etc., posses- 
sed 

Average 
numb^ 
per family 
of report- 
ing Emi- 
lies 

1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

8.33 

7 

1.40 

CJhair 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6 

« 

10.00 

6 

1.00 

Clock, time-piece 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1.67 

1 

1. 00 

Cot 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

5.00 

3 

1. 00 

Chouki • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5 

8.33 

7 

m 

1.40 

Harmonium • 


• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

3.33 

2 

1.00 

Fountain pen • 

• 


• 

• 

• 

3 

5.00 

3 

1.00 

Bicycle • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3 

5.00 

3 

1.00 

Cow, buffalo • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

34 

56.67 

124 

3.65 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of somewhat 
costly durable articles, such as, table, chair, bicycle, etc., was not very 
uncommon among the working class families surveyed. 

13.5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income classes. 
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Table 13.4 

Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt and income classes 


Amount of debt 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

JL 


<60 

60- <120 

120 and ^ 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f.ess than Rs. 50 ... . 

44.45 

50.00 

. . 

45.46 

Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 100 . 

22.22 

• • 

- . 

18.18 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 . 

. 

50.00 

- • 

9.09 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 . 

33.33 



27.27 

Total ..... 

100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

Total number of families reporting debt 

9 

2 

. . 

11 


Taking all families together, about 45 per cent, of them reported 
debt of less than Rs. 50, 27 per cent, of ‘Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 150’ 
and the rest 27 per cent, of ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 150’ and the rest 
27 per cent, of ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250.’ 

13.6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13.5. 


Table 13.5 

Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


# 

Purpose of loans 

Percentage 
of families 
reporting 
debt 

Percentage Percentage 
distribution distribu- 
of loans tion of 

amount of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

{a) On family account: 




Festival ...... 

18.18 

15.38 

8.92 

Marriage ..... 

18.18 

15.38 

24.97 

FuiKTal ...... 

9.09 

7.69 

23.78 

Unemployment or lay-off . 

9.09 

•7.69 

11.89 

Ciurrent deficit ..... 

45.46 

53.86 

30.44 

Totai 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(b) On enterprise and other purposes account 

a • • . 



GRAND TOTAI 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Out of the total of 60 sampled families, 11 or about 18 per cent, 
reported debt on the date of survey. About .54 per rent, of the total 
number of loans (13) were taken for meeting current deficit and about 
15 per cent, each for marriage and festival expenses. Of the total amount 
of loans (Rs. 841), about 25 per cent, was taken for meeting marriage 
expenses and about 30 per cent, for current deficit. All the families re- 
porting debt had taken loans on ‘family account’ only. 

13.7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13.6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 

Table 13.6 

Percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of security, rale of interest and 

type of instalment for repayment 


Source 

By nature of security 

By rate of interest 

By type of instalment 
(for repayment of 
loans) 

t — 

Source of 
loans 

\ 

Percent- 
age of 
loans 

JL ^ 

Nature of P«?rcent- 
security age of 

loans 

Rate of ^ 
interest 

^ 

Percent- 
age of 
loans 

'Pype of Percent- 
instalment age of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 8 

Provident 

Fund. 

7.69 




Not report- 7.69 

ing. 



No security 100.00 

No inter- 
est. 

76.93 

Weekly 61.54 

Shopkeepers 

92.31 


l.«ss than 
6% 






6% to less 
than 12i% 

7.69 





121% to 
less than 
25% 

25% to 
less than 
50% 

7.69 

7.69 

Others 30.77 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 


100.00 

100.00 


. The largest proportion (92 per cent.) of loans were taken from shop- 
keepers. All the loans were taken against no security. About 77 per cent, 
of the loans were taken without interest. Interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, to less than 12^ per cent, were paid in case of about 8 per cent, of 
the loans. About 62 per cent, of the loans were to be repaid in weekly 
instalments. 










CHAPTER 14 


SOME IMPORTANT nNDlNGS 

14.1. Family characteristics, inctune and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out in Labac centre to about 6.3 thousand. Of 
the total families, about 7 per cent, consisted of single-member, 23 per cent, 
of two to three members, 34 per cent, of four to five members, 22 per 
cent, of six to seven members and the remaining 14 per cent, consisted of 
more lhan 7 members, fiy family type, about 46 per cent, consisted of 
husband, wife and children. Others in order were those consisting of 
husband, wife, children and other members (18 per cent.); unmarried 
earner, husband or wife, i.e., single-workers (7 per cent.); husband and 
wife (6 per cent.); unmarried earner and other members (5 per cent.) and 
rest (18 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4.90 persons. Of these 1.62 were 
earners, 0.17 earning dependant and 3.11 non-earning dependants. About 
40 per cent, of the families had only one income recipient. On an average, 
family had 3.10 dependants living with it. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 67.85 per family 
and Rs. 13.71 per capita. The largest number of families (42 per cent, 
of the total) came within the income class of ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’. 
The families with an income of Rs. 210 and above per month formed 
only a negligible percentage of the total. Broadly, the income of large- 
sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 67.85 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 56.68 or 84' per cent., income 
from self-employment for Rs. 6.40 or 9 per cent, and income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, con- 
cession, etc., Rs. 4.77 or 7 per cent. Men contributed the largest amount 
to the average monthly family income from all the three sources. 

The average mon*thly expenditure for current living was Rs. 83.66 per 
family, Rs. 16.91 per capita and Rs. 21.61 per adult consumption unit. A 
large percentage of families fell in the higher expenditure class with the 
increase in the family income. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 83.66 per family, consump- 
tion expenditure accounted for Rs. 83.46, the rest being accounted for by 
non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances to depen- 
dants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 50.96 or 61 per cent, of 
the total consumption expenditure. 

The overall nutritive value of the diets appears to be low. Increased 
intake of wheat and wheat products, mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and 
skimmed milk especially by children and pregnant and nursing women 
would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calories, calcium, 
vitamin A, vitamin B, and vitamin C. 
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14.2 Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 

Among industrial workers in Labac, about *86 per cent, of all 
members (aged .5 years and above) were illiterate and about ♦l.S per cent, 
had received education upto or below primary standard. During the 
period of survey, about 3 per cent, of family members were receiving 
education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was 
about 6. The reasons for not receiving education in case of children 
were mainly lack of interest and financial difficulties. On an average, 
0.06 case of sickness was reported per member during a period of two 
months. Fever was the main sickness reported. In all cases of sickness 
allopathic treatment was taken. 

A majority of working class families were living in chawls/bustees, 
mostly kuccha buildings, provided by the employers. The accommodation 
occupied by them generally consisted of two living rooms with no provision 
for kitchen, store, bath and latrine. In a majority of cases, the source 
of water supply was mainly wells. Important places usually visited by 
the working class families for their essential needs and amenities, e.g., 
.shopping centres, hospital, primary .school, etc., were in mo.st cases 
yirithin a distance of less than one mile from their dwellings. 

Almost all the employee-members of the sampled families were 
in permanent employment in plantations. A large majority of the 
employees about 94 per cent, had a length of service of 5 years or more 
in the same establishment and thus they constituted a stable labour force. 
About 28 per cent, of the employee-members were enjoying a daily rest 
interval of half-an-hour or less and 30 per cent, employees were enjoying 
a daily rest interval of more than half-an-hour. Most of them were being 
paid weekly. Paid earned leave was being enjoyed by most of the 
employees. Almost all of them were covered by the F.mployees' Provident 
Fund Scheme. 

All the sampled families reported savings and assets on ‘family 
account’ on the date of survey. Savings formed about 77 per cent, and 
assets about 2.3 per cent, of the total amount of savings and as.sets. The 
average amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date 
of survey worked to Rs. 271 and Rs. 81 respectively. Fifteen per cent, 
of the families reported savings and assets of Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500. 

About 18 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the date 
of survey. I’he outstanding loans were all on ‘family account’. 


*Estimawd Figure 



APPENDIX 1 

List of Centres covered under Family Living Swrv^ among Industrial Workers 

during 1958-59 

A. Factory Centres A. Faetoiy Gmires—Coatd. 


1. 

Digboi 



27. 

Amritsar 

2. 

Jamshedpur 



28. 

Yamunanagar 

3. 

Monghyr-Jamalpur 



29. 

Jaipur 

4. 

Bombay 



30. 

Ajmer 

5. 

Ahmedabad 



31. 

Delhi 

6. 

Nagpur 



32. 

Srinagar 

7. 

Bhavnagar 



B. Mining Centres 

8. 

Sholapur 



33. 

Jharia 

9. 

Bhopal 



34. 

Kodarma 

10. 

Indore 



35. 

Noamundi 

11. 

Gwalior 

• 


36. 

Balaghat 

12. 

Madras 



37. 

Gudur 

13. 

Madurai 



38. 

Barbil 

14. 

Coimbatore 



39. 

Raniganj 

15. 

Guntur 



40. 

KoLir Gold Field 

16. 

Hyderabad 



C. Plantation Centres 

17. 

Sainbalpur 



41. 

Labac 

18. 

Kanpur 



42. 

Raiigapara 

19. 

Varanasi (Banaras) 



43. 

Mariani 

20. 

Saharanpur 



44. 

Doom Dooma 

21. 

Calcutta 



45. 

Coonoor 

22. 

Howrah 



46. 

Darjeeling 

23. 

Asansol 



47. 

Jalpaiguri 

24. 

Bangalore 



48. 

Chikmagalur 

25. 

Alleppey 



49. 

Ammathi 

26. 

Alwayc 



50. 

Mundakkayam 


14—3 DLBS/66 
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APPENDIX II 


Average monthly expenditure — item-wise— per famdy 



Single-member families 

All families 

^ 

Item 

t ■ .....A... . f. 

Number Average 
of report* expenditure 
ing fami- per family 
lies of all fami- 

lies (Rs.) 

1 

Number Average 
of report- expendi- 
ing turc per 

families family of 
all fami- 
lies (Rs.) 

1 

2 3 

4 5 


(a) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Food, beverages, etc. 

Cereals and cereal products: 

Paddy 

Rice ..... 
Wheat ..... 
Wheat atta .... 

Jawar 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa 
Maida ..... 
Siiji, rawa .... 
Bread ..... 
Biscuit ..... 
Tapioca . * . . 

Sub-total: cereals and products 
Pulses and pulse products: 

Arhar 

Moong 

Masur ..... 
Khesari ..... 
Sub-total: pulses and products 
Oil seeds, oils and fats: 

Mustard oil ... . 

Coconut oil . . 

Vanaspati .... 
Sub-total: oilseeds, oils and fats 



• • 

13 

2.44 

11 

10.16 

23.''> 

30.84 

• • 

. . 

3 

0.16 

3 

1.04 

66 

1.61 

. . 

• • 

1 

0.01 

8 

1.42 

144 

1.64 

. . 

• . 

1 

0.01 

1 

0.09 

1 

O.OI 

• . 

. . 

1 

0.01 

2 

0.17 

7 

0.03 

• • 

■ . 

2 

0.00 

11 

12.88 

240 

36.76 

7 

0.97 

74 

0.78 

. • 

• • 

7 

0.03 

9 

0.99 

171 

1.62 

• • 

. • 

7 

O.Oti 

11 

1.96 

233 

2.49 

Ti 

i.fje 

240 

2.54 

3 

0.24 

49 

0.18 

• • 

• • 

2 

0.01 

11 

1.80 

240 

2.73 
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APPENDIX ll—Contd. 

1 2 3 4 5 


Meat^Jish and eggs: 

Goat meat ^ . 

Poultry 

Fresh fish .... 

Dry fish 

Eggs-hen ..... 
Eggs-duck .... 
Sub-total: meat, fish and eggs 

Milk and milk products: 

Milk cow .... 
Ghee cow .... 
Powdered milk .... 
Sub-total: milk and products 

Condiments and spices: 

Salt 

Turmeric .... 
Chillies green .... 
Chillies dry .... 
Tamarind .... 
Onion ..... 
Garlic ..... 
Mcthi ..... 

Jira 

Mixed spices .... 
Other spices .... 
Sub-total: condiments and spices 

Vegetables and vegetable products: 

Potato 

Muli, turnip, radish . 

Arum 

Other root vegetables 

Brinjal 


3 

0.55 

46 

0.49 

2 

0.50 

37 

0.49 

8 

0.95 

132 

1.00 

6 

0.61 

68 

0.35 

2 

0.23 

8 

0.06 

• • 

• • 

9 

0.04 

9 

2.84 

180 

2.43 

4 

0.82 

64 

0.85 

• • 

. . 

1 

0.01 

• • 

• . 

1 

0.00 

4 

0.82 

65 

0.86 

11 

0.25 

240 

0.58 

9 

0.28 

196 

0.38 

1 

0.03 

30 

0.04 

9 

0.30 

187 

0.44 

• • 

• • 

3 

0.01 

10 

0.41 

189 

0.44 

1 

0.01 

33 

0.07 

. . 

• • 

4 

0.01 

1 

0.05 

6 

0.02 

2 

0.24 

74 

0.24 

. . 

• • 

1 

0.01 

11 

1.57 

240 

2.24 

10 

0.57 

149 

0.71 

• . 

• 

2 

* 0.00 

3 

0.20 

63 

0.24 

• • 

.. 

2 

0.01 

3 

0.07 

106 

0.32 
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APPENDIX II— Con/rf. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Vegetables and vegetable products^-coniA. 

Cauliflower . • ... 


a a 


3 

0.01 

Cabbage • • . . . 

• 

a a 

• • 

5 

0.01 

Tomato . . r . . 

a 

1 

0.01 

10 

0.01 

Pumpkin ..... 

a 

• • 

a a 

6 

0.02 

Gourd • . • • • 

a 

• • 

a a 

5 

0.01 

Karcla 

a 

• • 

a a 

2 

0.00 

Bean ..... 


• • 

• . 

1 

0.00 

Other non-leafy vegetables 


1 

0.04 

13 

0.09 

Other leafy vegetables 


4 

0.30 

87 

0.43 

Sub-total: vegetables and products 


10 

1.19 

225 

1.86 

Fruits and fruit products: 

Banana, plantain 

a 

5 

0.23 

38 

0.11 

Orange 

a 



17 

0.03 

Lemon ..... 

a 

a a 


1 

0.00 

Pineapple .... 

a 

a a 


1 

0.00 

Coconut ..... 

a 

a a 


2 

0.01 

Other fruits .... 

a 

a a 


1 

0.00 

Other fruit products . 

• 

. . 


1 

0.00 

Sub-total: fruits and products 


5 

0.23 

56 

0.15 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal .... 

• 

1 

0.07 

21 

0.09 

Gur 

• 

7 

0.38 

138 

0.70 

Sugar candy (niishri) 

• 

1 

0.12 

1 

0.01 

Others 

. 

• • 

a a 

1 

0.00 

Sub-total: sugar, honey, etc. 

. 

8 

0.57 

150 

0.80 

Non-alcoholic beverages: 

Tea leaf .... 

• 

1 

0.02 

35 

0.17 

Sub-total: non-alcoholic beverages 

• 

1 

0.02 

35 

0.17 

Prepared meals, etc. : 

Snack-saltish .... 

- 

• • 

. . 

5 

0.01 

Snack-sweet .... 

- 

a a 

a 

18 

0.05 

Hot drink — tea .... 

• 

a a 

a a 

23 

0.41 
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APPENDIX ll-^Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Prepared meals, etc. — contd. 

** 



> 

Sub-total: prepaml meals, etc. 

• • 

•• 

28 

0.47 

1’otal: food ..... 

11 

23.88 

240 

50.96 

Pofi, supariy etc. : 





Pan-leal' ..... 

5 

0.23 

207 

0.66 

Pan-iinislicil ..... 

• • 

. . 

1 

0.01 

Supari ...... 

5 

0.45 

204 

1.99 

l.irnc ...... 

4 

0.06 

192 

0.10 

Katha ...... 

- • 

• • 

2 

0.00 

Others ...... 


• • 

3 

0.00 

^ Sub-total: Pan, supari, etc 

.5 

0.74 

208 

2.76 

Tobaci o and tobacco products : 





Hi<li 

f) 

o . 4 r > 

132 

0.74 

/arda, kiniam, surti . • . . 

2 

0.07 

1 .^) 

0.00 

Clu.'vViiig lobacTO .... 

4 

0.21 

133 

0.68 

1 .caf tobacco ..... 

• • 

• • 

38 

0.28 

Hukka tobacco-preiiared 

• • 

• • 

7 

0.04 

Sub-total: tobacco and product^' 

10 

0.73 

229 

1.74 

Alcoholic beverages^ etc: 





(V)iintry liquor .... 


1.0! 

42 

0.58 

Caiija ...... 

• • 

•• 

2 

O.Ol 

Sub-total: alcoholic lM:verages, etc. . 

3 

1. 01 

44 

0.59 

Total: tobac*co, pan, supari and intoxi- 
cants ..... 

, . 

2.48 

, , 

5.09 

Total: food, beverages, etc. 

11 

20.36 

240 

56.05 

P'uel and light : 





Firewood and chips .... 

7 

2 . 2 .) 

180 

4.42 

Kerosene oil-fuel .... 

• • 

• • 

66 

0.40 

Kerosene oil-lighting .... 

10 

1,09 

174 

0,99 

Candles 

1 

0.02 

1 

0.00 

\fatch bo.x ..... 

10 

0.49 

237 

0.47 

Total: fuel and light 

11 

3.85 

240 

6.28 
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APPENDIX ll-Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Housing 


ft 



Rent for housings etc, : 

Rent for residential house . 

• • 


1 

0.00 

Rent for residential laml 

. - 

• • 

8 

0.05 

House rent owned/lree 

7 

2.3G 

180 

3.64 

Sub-total: rent for housing, etc. 

7 

2.36. 

180 

3.69 

Furniture ami furnishings: 

Mat, mattresses, diirric 

. • • 

• • 

1 

0.01 

Sub-total: furniture and fumislungs . 



. 1 

0.01 

Household appliances^ etc, : 

Box, trunk ..... 



1 

0.00 

Suitcase, attache case 



2 

0.02 

UteiLsil— earthenware 



4 

‘ 0.02 

IJlensil — bellmctal .... 



4 

0.06 

Utensil — aluminium .... 



4 

0.05 

Utensil — chopper .... 



1 

0.05 

Utensil — brass ..... 



1 

0.03 

Glas.sware ..... 



•7 

A. 

0.00 

Enamehvare ..... 



1 

0.02 

]..ock ...... 

1 

0.09 

3 

0.01 

Rope, string 

• • 


2 

0.01 

Sub-total: household appliances, etc. 

1 

0.09 

23 

0.27 

Total: housing 

S 

2.45 

191 

3.97 

Glotkdng, bedding etc.. 

Ready-made clothing: 

Dhoti 

1 

1.11 

37 

1.27 

Pyjama 

. . 

. . 

2 

0.9 

Trousers ...... 


•• 

3 

0.08 

Half-paiits ..... 

2 

1.20 

34 

0.68 

Waist-coat, jacket, jawahar coat 

1 

0.23 

2 

0.02 

N’est 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.00 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta .... 

2 

0.53 

49 

1.27 

Coat, ovxrrcoat ..... 

• • 


1 

0.04 
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APPENDIX II— 


1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Reaify-made clothing-^conld. 

Ganji^ banian ..... 

1 

0.20 

k 

16 

0.13 

Sari 

2 

2.12 

71 

3.70 

Blouse, choli • • • • . 

• • 

• • 

30 

0.39 

Chemise ...... 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.02 

Frocks 

. . 

• • 

19 

0.28 

Under garments (underwear, langoi, etc.) 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.01 

Chaddar, angabastram • • 

1 

4.62 

5 

0.62 

Towel 

• » 

• • 

1 

0.01 

Gamcha 

4 

0.74 

30 

0.48 

lx)ng cloth • • . • . 

• • 

• • 

2 

0.04 

Sub-total : ready-made clothing 

7 

10.75 

128 

9.13 

Non-^nady^made clothing : 

Shirt, kamiz, kurta «... 

1 

. 1.57 

3 

0.16 

Frocks •....« 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.03 

I^ng cloth 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.03 

Other shirting and coating 

• • 

• • 

1 

0.04 

Other cloth ..... 

. • 


1 

0.07 

Sub-total: non-ready-made clothing . 

1 

1.57 

7 

0.33 

Headwear: 


1 

0.06 

1 

0.00 

Sub-total: headwear 

1 

0.06 

1 

0.00 

Bedding: 

Bed sheet ..... 

1 

0.46 

3 

0.11 

Pillow ...... 

1 

0.09 

1 

0.01 

Mosquito net ..... 

• • 

■ • 

1 

0.02 

Blanket, rug 



5 

0.16 

Sub-total: bedding 

1 

0.55 

9 

0.30 

Footwear: 

Shoes 

. . 

• • 

9 

0.24 

Sandals 

• ■ 

ft ft 

2 

0.05 

Sub-cotal: footwear 

• V 

ft ft 

11 

0.29 
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APPENDIX ll—Contd, 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Miscellaneous: 

Laundry ..... 


• • 

• • 

2 

0.01 

Washerman .... 


1 

0.05 

2 

0.01 

Washing soap .... 


10 

0.65 

226 

1.14 

Soda • • . • . 


3 

0.12 

58 

0.13 

Tailoring, mending and darning 


• • 

• • 

2 

0.02 

Sub-total: miscellaneous . 


10 

0.82 

238 

1.31 

Total: Clothing, bedding, etc . 


11 

13.75 

238 

11.36 

Miscellaneous 

Medical care: 

Medicine • • • . 

• 

• . 

• • 

2 

0.02 

Sub-total: medical care . 

• 

•• 


2 

0.02 

Personal care: 

Hair oil, pomade and hair cream 


2 

0.19 

141 

0 45 

Hair lotion, shampoo , etc. 


• . 

• • 

3 

0.01 

Barber 


10 

0.24 

235 

0.42 

Toilet soap .... 


3 

0.18 

24 

0.05 

Comb, hair brush 


5 

0.09 

14 

0.01 

Mirror 


3 

0.U8 

14 

0.05 

powder .... 


. - 


1 

0.00 

Blade 


2 

0.09 

2 

0.01 

Sub-total: personal care . 


10 

0.87 

235 

1 00 

Education and reading: 

School and college fees 




\ 

11 

0.09 

Books - -school .... 


. . 

. . 

4 

0.03 

Stationery — all kinds . 


. . 

. . 

5 

0.01 

Private tution 




1 

001 

Sub-total : ccluration and reading 


-• 


14 

0-14 

Recreation and amusement: 

Cinema • • • • . 

• 

. . 


2 

000 

1 oy ..... 

• 



G 

001 

Sub-total: recreation and amusement 



8 

001 
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APPENDIX ll—Omtd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transporty etc. : 

Bus ^ 

. • 

. • 

8 

007 

Rickshaw ..... 

. • 

- - 

1 

0-00 

Postage including telegrams and money 

orders 

•• 


2 

0 00 

Sub-total: transport, etc. 

• • 

... 

10 

007 

Subscriptions^ etc. : 

Trade union ..... 

4 

0*46 

101 

0-41 

Religious including priests - 

10 

1-53 

85 

103 

Gift and charity .... 

2 

018 

9 

005 

Ceremonials not elsewhere covered 

. • 

. • 

14 

2-71 

Fines and penalties . • • . 

• • 

•• 

2 

0-12 

Others ...... 

. . 

. . 

3 

0-01 

Sub-total: subscription, etc. 

11 

2-17 

138 

4-33 

Personal eJfectSy etc. : 

Ornaments (other than precious } metal 



2 

002 

Ornaments (other than precious) glass 



5 

0-01 

Ornaments (other than precious) plastic 



5 

0*01 

Watch ..... 1 



1 

002 

Umbrella ..... 



7 

0-13 

Pocket expenses not elsewhere covered 



6 

0-02 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

1 

006 

4 

0-02 

Sub-total: personal effects, etc. 

1 

006 

24 

0-23 

Total: miscellaneous 

. . 

3- 10 


5-80 

Total: CONSUMPTION 

. • 

49-51 

•• 

83-46 

(ft) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

Interest, litigations and remittances: 

Interests paid on loan 

• • 

•• 

6 

0-14 

Remittances to dependants 

1 

0-65 

3 

0-06 

Sub-total : interests, litigations and 

remittances .... 

1 

0-65 

7 

0-20 

Searings and investmknts: 

Ornaments others (precious) 

•• 

• • 

2 

0-01 
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APPENDIX II- 

-Contd. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Savings and investments — contd. 

Provident Fund contribution 

11 

3-80 

220 

3-74 

Sub-total; savings and investments - 

11 

3-80 

220 

3-75 

Debts repaid: 

Debts repaid • • . . . 

1 

0-83 

61 

2-95 

Sub-total: debts repaid • 

1 

0-83 

61 

2-95 

Total: NON-CONSUMPl’ION EXPENDIEURE 

5-28 

• ■ 

6-90 

SUMMARY 





(a) CONSUMPTION EXPEKDirU RE: 

Food ...... 

• . 

23-88 , 

• • 

50-96 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants • 

• • 

2-48 

• • 

5-09 

Fuel and light • • • . - 

11 

3-83 

240 

6-28 

Housing •••••• 

8 

2-45 

191 

3-97 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 

11 

13-75 

238 

11-36 

Miscellaneous . • « • • 

• • 

3-10 

• • 

5-80 

Total 

• • 

49-51 

• • 

83-46 

(A) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE: 

Taxes, interests and litigations 


• • 

6 

0-14 

Remittances to dependants 

1 

0*65 

3 

0-06 

Savings and investments 

11 

3-80 

220 

3-75 

Debts repaid - . • • • 

1 

0-83 

61 

2-95 

Total ..... 


5-28 

. , 

6-90 
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